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I wANT to say at the outset that I consider it a great honour 
to be allowed by the Institute to address one of its Tuesday Meet- 
ings, because, although I quite understand that the Institute 
allows all points of view to be placed before it, I know that I 
am regarded as a crank, and therefore in some places people might 
not be very willing to give me a hearing. 

I desire first and foremost to clear the ground in order that 
we shall not discuss anything that is irrelevant. My point of view 
is not what is called the Tolstoyan point of view. I am not 
advocating non-resistance. I also want to make it clear that, 
whatever may be said for or against the idea of resisting war 
service on the part of an individual, it is no part of the particular 
policy which I want to lay before you to-night. 

Again, I am sure that somebody will want to begin by saying, 
“ Human nature being what it is,” and I want to make it clear 
that I accept human nature as it is, that I am not out for perfect- 
ing human nature, and I know perfectly well that there is a 
great deal of evilin human nature. But I do not believe that war 
arises from that particular fault in human nature; that is to 
say, if I really believed that the combative instinct or racial 
animosity or elemental passion of man was so enormously strong 
that you could not prevent him from attacking foreign nations 
and trying to exterminate them, I should not be on this or any 
other platform. Our combative instinct, such as it is, is an 


instinct to attack a declared, a visible and a decided enemy who 
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has attacked us individually. Warfare is an entirely different 
thing, and I will touch upon that later. 

Another point I want you to bear in mind before I get to 
the proposition I wish to lay before you is the change in the 
nature of war. I want you to get out of your minds the idea 
that there is glory in war; that war is something which involves 
people in armour mounting white chargers or even behaving as 
they did in the War of 1914-18. I want you to keep in mind 
that warfare in the future means the extermination of whole 
populations in the great cities of the country and in the country- 
side, not gradually over the course of a number of weeks or 
months, but immediately, in the first twenty-four hours after war 
is declared. 

A fourth point is also one which I am quite sure will be 
touched on, that is, the policeman. As I know that people will 
talk about the policeman, I want to talk about him first. The 
policeman is an institution in our civil life to protect us from 
individual criminals and, ‘‘ human nature being what it is,’’ we 
have still individual criminals amongst us. But I must ask that 
nobody here to-night will make the very ignorant analogy of 
supposing that you can compare a nation to an individual 
criminal, and that therefore you can compare another nation or 
set of nations toa policeman. There is no analogy at all between 
the exercise of police authority and the exercise of warfare on the 
part of nations against any other nation. 


The question of disarmament has been before the world for the 
ten years since the War ceased in 1918. Thanks to the League 
of Nations, the question will be kept before the world, and I am 
not quite sure that the very fact of continuing to discuss this 
question of disarmament may not in itself prevent nations from 
going to war. 

Let us observe the various attempts that have been made 
and the failure that has attended them. There was, I admit, 
a slight advance made at the Washington Conference, and 
a certain restriction was made in naval armaments. Then the 
Preparatory Commission on Disarmament under the League of 
Nations was set up, and a Draft Treaty was projected by that 

. body, which is, I believe, stillin being, though I do not know when 
its further sitting is to take place. At any rate, it was sufficient 
to show us that a formula for the limitation of armaments applic- 
able to all nations, situated as they are in very different circum- 
stances geographically, historically, and economically, is an 
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impossibility, and that the attempts which are made to do that 
are bound to fail. 

Then we had the Coolidge Conference for a further limitation 
of naval armaments. That broke down. After that came the 
Russian proposals for disarmament, which merely shocked us. 
The Russians came along and, thinking that disarmament meant 
getting rid of armaments, suggested that we should get rid of all 
our armaments! It was just like somebody going into a Christian 
church during the service and telling the people that they really 
must give their goods to the poor. If anybody did that he would 
be thrown out as a brawler. The Russians were treated very much 
in the same way. Whether they were sincere or whether they 
were insincere, they gave a certain feeling of reality to the whole 
business. People began discussing real disarmament, and in a 
very able speech by Lord Cushendun we turned down the Russian 
proposals. 

If you examine this question of disarmament, I think you 
will find that other nations are continually making proposals, 
and that the function of the British Government is to turn them 
down. 

Lately we have had the proposals from the United States of 
America associated with the name of Mr. Kellogg. They are still 
under discussion, and I shall have occasion to refer later to the 
way in which they have been responded to. Anybody examining 
this series of proposals on disarmament will see, whether he takes 
the Russian proposal or whether he takes the American proposal, 
that they depend on general agreement; that is to say, all the 
Powers must agree together, and without that nothing can be 
done. “ We will do it if you will do it,” is a form of morality, 
which if it were extended into our individual lives would bring us 
back to a very low state of savagery. We have got beyond that 
method in individual morality, and I consider that we ought to 
make a stride forward in international morality. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that we should not continually 
say, ‘‘ We will do it if you will do it,” but that we should go to 
the League of Nations and say to them, “‘ We find that war does 
not solve any problems. We find that the method of violence 
defeats its own object. We find that war cannot be regularised 
or restricted but that, as Lord Cecil said the other day, a war any- 
where will in future be a war everywhere. We find that our 
population is overburdened with the very large expenditure that 
armaments involve. We believe that so long as any armaments 
exist the probability of war remains, and we refuse to believe that 
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the peace of the world can be secured by violence through modern 
armaments. Therefore we renounce the war weapon (we go 
further than the American idea of saying that we shall not adopt 
it as a method of national policy) in all circumstances, and shall 
proceed to disarm on a basis regulated by economic considerations 
and the methods necessary for the gradual disestablishment of 
the fighting services.” 

This, of course, is a very extreme proposal. I want you to 
clear your minds of the idea that I conceive that the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force can be scrapped to-morrow. Of course 
they cannot. It must take time. A police force must, of course, 
be kept because, again human nature being what it is, we have to 
guard ourselves against marauders, robbers and pirates, that is to 
say, individual criminals. The practicability of such a scheme is 
obvious, and there is no difficulty about accomplishing it. But I 
want to get straight away to the main objection brought against 
it, and which it is considered impossible to dispose of, because 
in it is involved a great deal of the trouble that exists in the world 
to-day over the whole question of armaments and the activities of 
the League of Nations. I want, if I can, to concentrate the dis- 
cussion on this particular problem—the problem of the aggressor. 
We hear a great deal of the aggressor. You may see him appear- 
ing in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s reply to the United States Govern- 
ment. The aggressor appears not only as the attacking party but 
also when people talk about self-defence. That is the same thing, 
because you cannot defend yourself unless there is an aggressor. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, you will remember, said a week or two 
ago in the House of Commons that we had never used war as an 
instrument of national policy; that we had never been the 
aggressor. He claims now the right of self-defence. That means 
that we shall continue to fight just as many wars in the future as 
we have fought in the past. 

We have never been the aggressor! Looking over the last 
hundred years, the French, the Russians, the Afghans, the Zulus, 
the Arabs, the Ashantis, the Boers, the Germans, the Austrians 
and the Turks have all attacked us, and we defended ourselves 
against them! Incidentally, in the continuous work of defending 
ourselves the British Empire grew to the size of twelve million 
square miles. But if I was a German or a Frenchman I should be 
saying exactly the same thing to a German or French audience 
mutatis mutandis. Every nation declares that it is not the 
aggressor. Every nation disputes the fact that it has ever waged 
a war of aggression. Every nation declares that every war it has 
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waged has been a war of defence. During a war the aggressor 
is the enemy. You have to paint the enemy as an undiluted 
criminal who attacks you, right up to the end of the war, other- 
wise you cannot get people to fight. In every country it is the 
same. The same phraseology is used. If you read the articles 
in the newspapers during the Great War and in the Crimean War, 
you will find they are almost the same. (They keep them set up, 
and they put in the name of the enemy of the moment !) When 
the war is over, you leave off calling the enemy the aggressor. 
That is not only because in peace time it is a rude thing to call a 
nation an aggressor. It is also because one of the rules of the 
game is that you never fight the same nation twice running. 
Therefore the person you have been calling the aggressor during 
one war is going to be your ally in the next war. 

During peace also you must have an aggressor, otherwise 
you could not possibly get people to spend {120,000,000 to 
£130,000,000 on preparations for the next war. So the aggressor 
remains, though not quite definite. Sometimes one nation is 
pointed to, sometimes another. Sometimes we think it is going to 
be Russia, sometimes we think it is going to be France, and some- 
times we think it is going to be America. We do not know, but 
we all feel there is going to be an aggressor, and therefore we are 
content to spend {120,000,000 to {130,000,000 on preparing for 
the next war. It is deliberately done.. You would not prepare 
for the next war unless this aggressor myth was kept up. 

After 1921, when the Treaty of Mutual Assistance was being 
drafted, the international jurists met together with a view to 
defining the aggressor, and they found they could not. The 
British jurists coming from this country, deafened by the cries 
of Germany being the aggressor from 1914 to 1918, never sug- 
gested that Germany’s action in 1914 was the proof of aggressive 
action. Nobody suggested it—because the war was over. The 
jurists could not define it. So a new definition has been made. 
In the League of Nations this word “ aggressor ’”’ occurs at every 
session, and people have renounced the idea of waging a war of 
aggression. They can do that quite easily, because they all firmly 
believe that they never have waged such a war. The aggressor 
now, either under the Protocol or the Covenant of the League, 
is the nation which refuses to submit a case to arbitration or 
accept the verdict of the Council of the League, and undertakes 
hostilities irrespective of what the Council thinks. 

Nobody in this room will be able, I am sure, to point to a war 
that was caused by an unprovoked attack, an aggression, on the 
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part of a nation. I have never heard of one, and I have been 
going about lecturing on this subject, and I have asked audience 
after audience, and the best I can get occasionally is, ““ Germany 
and Belgium in 1914.” That was not the cause of the war at all. 
It was the first consequence of the war. Wars have never been 
caused by an isolated act of aggression on the part of a nation, 
by the crossing of a frontier, by the capture of a position, by the 
breaking of a treaty. Such incidents are sometimes the occasion 
of war, but the cause of war is the gradual estrangement of nations 
due to the grouping in hostile camps of certain sections of the 
world, to contention, to deep down economic causes which are 
very difficult to unravel. The thing is not as simple as all that. 
If any nation is going to defy the League of Nations it is going to 
take great care first of all that it has on its side sufficient backing 
from other nations to split the League. The sort of war that 
would result will be the end of the League of Nations and probably 
the end of civilisation too. 

I want to get really down to this question of the aggressor, for 
he does not exist. He is a bogey put up first of all to make you 
fight during a war, and secondly to make you pay up for prepara- 
tions for the next war. The preparations for the next war are 
going on very fast and very successfully. I speak with some 
authority on that because I happen to represent one of the biggest 
armament centres in this country. It is a curious constituency 
for me to represent, but still I do represent it. We are far busier 
just now than we have been. In the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield we are turning out shells, and those magnificent tanks 
that you have seen aremade there. They are very splendid. The 
new model has three guns, and it can go over anything, and it has 
impenetrable armour. A month or two ago I heard in my con- 
stituency that they are now devising a shell which will penetrate 
the armour. The armament firms are always busy, and the 
profits of the armament firms are gigantic. 

The British Empire has to defend itself against these awful 
attacks. It is a pure myth. There is so much of this super- 
stition connected with war that we sometimes do not take the 
bandage off our eyes sufficiently. People say, ‘‘ Oh, yes, but how 
can you be sure that these savage nations, the Turks for instance, 
will not attack us?’ Who arms the Turks? I think we have 
anyhow sent out some consignments from the Brightside Division 
of Sheffield, and I am perfectly certain that the Turks have not a 
Sheffield or a Chatham or any other armament centre, but are 
armed by the great Christian Western nations. If the great 
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Christian Western nations left off arming the Turks, the Chinese 
and the other people, those people would be no menace at all to 
us. When we have King Amanullah over here he has to spend 
half his time in aeroplanes and submarines in order, not only to 
show the grandeur and might of Great Britain, but to get orders 
fromhim. Then later on we shall be told that we must arm against 
this dangerous Afghan who is going to attack the British Empire. 

The whole business of the aggressor, I can assure you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, isa myth. We are obliged to go on arming and 
keeping armaments in being and keeping the possibility of war to 
the front because we believe that our safety is in danger. 

Apart from the aggressor, we should find, of course, a great 
deal of prejudice against the idea of abolishing war. The enormous 
prestige of the Services, the Army and the Navy chiefly (and 
the Air Service is gradually gaining prestige), makes it extremely 
difficult to hope that the abolition of war can be a popular move- 
ment. But remember again that when you think of the deeds 
of the Army and Navy in the past, that is past history, that is 
not going to be the war of the future. We have to consider war 
in the terms in which modern science has developed it ; we must 
understand that by saying ‘‘ We must maintain armaments,” 
we are continuing the institution of war; and that thus we are 
declaring that the wholesale destruction of millions of people is a 
method of settling disputes, and that it is the only method of 
solving the problem when diplomats disagree. It is not; it 
solves no sort of problem. Dr. Flexner said the other day, 
“ Civilisation and war or preparation for war simply cannot co- 
exist in the same world.” He is perfectly right. We are pre- 
paring for our own destruction so long as we spend money on 
armaments. You do not get security by armaments. Taking 
the conventional idea of security, we are not as secure to-day as 
we were in 1914. If you take ship for ship, aeroplane for aero- 
plane, Army Corps for Army Corps, we are in a parlous state. 
We are not safe. You cannot maintain security. If you want 
predominance, very well, say so. Then you must spend a great 
many more millions. 

There are people who believe that the prestige and power of 
the British Empire depend on great armaments. I believe that 
the fall of the British Empire is going to depend on the main- 
tenance of armaments. I believe that we have come to the 
parting of the ways. The world is waiting. This generation has 
got tospeak. When we are all gone we shall only be remembered 
as those who tolerated the great outrage of 1914-18 and never 
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took the trouble, while the breath was still in us, to do something 
to make war an impossibility. 

We still have time to lead the way, and to give a call to the 
world for which the people of the world are waiting. I feel 
convinced that this question of the abolition of war, this question 
of disarmament, cannot be approached by stages, little by little, 
gradually and by common consent. You make no advance in 
that way. Just cs the people who abolished slavery found that 
they only succeeded when they insisted on the clean cut, so will 
the people who want to abolish war find that it can only be done 
by saying, “No, we renounce the weapon. It hurts us just as 
much as it hurts the others. The victors are no better off than 
the vanquished. There is only an outrage committed on 
humanity at large.” As soon as a nation says that and makes 
a clean cut, the thing will be done. But so long as we talk and go 
on talking and smother our talk with qualifications and reserva- 
tions and allow ourselves to indulge in a little warfare here and a 
little warfare there, no progress will be made, and we shall all of 
us go into our graves with the disgrace hanging over our 
generation. , 

That is why I brought this plan forward. Although it may 
sound extravagant, I think sensible people will find when they get 
to close quarters with it and argue it out that it is the only way. 
It requires enormous courage on the part of some statesmen to say 
this, but I believe that any statesman who does say it will have 
his nation behind him. As I have said, it may not be possible to 
say this to-morrow, but some beginning must be made, and I 
humbly submit that the small attempt that I am making may be | 
in a sort of way a beginning upon which other people can build. 


Summary of discussion following : 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, the Chairman, said that 
Mr. Ponsonby had stated that the function of the British Government 
in connection with this matter had been to damp down the proposals 
made for disarmament; but, looking back upon what had been 
happening in the last nine years, he (the Chairman) was rather dis- 
posed to judge the actions of our Governments, Coalition, Labour and 
Conservative, by their performances than by their words. In 1913 
the strength of our military land forces at home, in India, and the 
Colonies, including the Army Reserve and the Territorial Force, was 
730,000 men. Now the figure was 418,500. That was a reduction 
of nearly fifty per cent. and was an appreciable step towards the 
limitation of armaments. In the year 1919 the Air Force, which had 
no separate existence before 1914, contained about 150,000 men, and 
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there were well over 1000 aircraft in commission. In 1921 we had 
reduced the personnel to 30,000, and the aircraft establishment in 
commission and in reserve to 550. 

In regard to Mr. Ponsonby’s “ aggressor,” the actual provision for 
home defence in the year 1921, when we had to provide aircraft for 
our overseas forces, came to possibly one and a half squadrons. But 
as there were no signs of reduction of foreign aircraft, we then pro- 
duced a programme to provide a force of fifty-six squadrons for home 
defence. Two years ago that programme was about half completed ; 
and we then said that we would suspend it in the hope that agree- 
ments would be reached which would make any further expansion 
unnecessary. 

Those acts on the part of this country had not met with much 
response from other countries. Therefore he was driven to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Ponsonby’s line of approach was an entirely wrong 
one. The experience of the last nine years had been that material 
reductions in armaments depended far less upon voluntary reductions 
by nations acting separately than upon the removal of causes of differ- 
ence by means of international agreements such as the Locarno Pacts, 


‘by the development of arbitration or by similar means. In that way 


definite results were obtained. The consequences of the Locarno 
Pacts had been very considerable. At the present time the French 
were planning to have a field army of twenty active divisions, whereas 
in 1913 they had a field army of forty-two active divisions, which, again, 
seemed to be a material step on the road towards the limitation of 
armaments. That reduction had been made because of the diminution 
of a danger which France feared, not because we or anyone else had 
reduced our armaments. He thought that possibly material results 
might come from Mr. Kellogg’s latest proposal, which was that the 
nations of the world should definitely renounce the doctrine of Clause- 
witz, that war was a continuation of policy. Its adoption would be a 
great step towards the maintenance of peace. 


Mr. W. G. CARLTON HALL differed from the view expressed by Mr. 
Ponsonby that disarmament would lead to peace and to economy. 

One of the inherent difficulties in the whole subject was in defining 
arms precisely. The League of Nations was asked some time ago to 
do it with a view to the control of the private manufacture of arms; 
but it found that it could not define it. It had to content itself with 
enumerating certain specific articles which the definition would have 
to cover. The list was a long one. It included swords, lances and 
bayonets. Those things were of no great importance in this connec- 
tion, because any industrial country could produce as many of them as 
it wanted at any time. With those three exceptions, every article 
in the list was either an explosive or something which depended upon 
explosives for its utility. It seemed to follow that if it were possible 
to put an end to the manufacture and the use of explosives, and per- 
haps he might add poison gas as well, that would constitute a measure 
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of disarmament as complete as the most ardent pacifist could ever 
hope for; but the lack of explosives and poison gas would not keep the 
peace. It did not keep the peace between the States of ancient Greece, 
or between the Romans and their neighbours, or prevent the Romans, 
Danes, Saxons and Normans from successively invading this country. 

It had been stated often enough that the cause of the Great War 
was the excessive armaments in Europe; but he would rather say 
that what kept the peace for more than forty years was the fear of the 
consequences of a war with armies of immense size armed with many 
untried inventions. The deciding factor that brought the peace to 
an end was the fact that one rather important Power was not armed 
as it might have been. If the Contemptible Little Army before the 
Retreat from Mons had had behind it a reserve of a million or possibly 
two million trained men, Germany would probably not have risked 
going to war. If she had, she would certainly have been beaten in a 
very short time and at a comparatively small cost in lives and money. 

As to the question of economy, for several years before 1914 he and 
others had helped Lord Roberts in advocating a system of universal 
training. Such a system would have provided a reserve of the sort he 
had indicated. But in 1909 the War Office said that the proposals 
for universal training would involve an increase in the Army Estimates 
of £8,000,000 a year. That £8,000,000 a year was saved, but the result 
was that now this country was spending £35,000,000 a year which 
brought in no return at all. On the contrary, it was enabling the 
United States to build a big Navy, which could have no conceivable 
purpose except to hold our own Navy in check, and so make ys power- 
less on sea as well as on land. For this country to go further on the 
road to disarmament would lead to a repetition of the catastrophe 
of 1914. ; 


Mr. J. H. Harvey said that Mr. Ponsonby had stated that it was 
necessary to brush aside all ideas of war as it was waged in olden times 
and to concentrate on the idea of war as being something in the course 
of twenty-four hours of which whole cities might perhaps be wiped out. 
That conception was supposed by Mr. Ponsonby to help his arguments ; 
but it seemed to him (Mr. Harley) to do exactly the reverse. Anyone 
who contemplated the psychology of our population when they were 
subjected to comparatively modest air raids during the last War would 
realise that the effect of such an anticipation would create a psycho- 
logical atmosphere which was exactly unfavourable to any such rational 
appeals as Mr. Ponsonby made in regard to Disarmament by Example. 
His main objection was that he did not think that Mr. Ponsonby 
had shown that such appeals could be successful. The Tolstoyan idea 
had a certain rude majesty about it. It was supposed to be based 
on the Sermon on the Mount. If Mr. Ponsonby was going to dissociate 
himself at the outset from the Tolstoyan idea and cut himself adrift 
from the Sermon on the Mount, what was he going to substitute? What 
was he going to show, national human nature being what it was, that 
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would give any reasonable ground for believing that Disarmament 
by Example would be followed by other nations? 

With regard to the aggressor, it was not at all relevant to say, 
“Everybody thinks that he is not the aggressor but that somebody 
else is the aggressor.” The point was that it would not be left to every- 
body but to a detached authority to give their decision; and when 
this was kept in mind he considered that it was possible to provide a 
formula to define the term. 


Mr. CHARLES R. BuxTON felt that it was broadly and substantially 
true that the British Government had damped down the proposals 
for disarmament which were made by various Powers from time to 
time. This view was confirmed by Lord Cecil’s resignation. Not 
merely was it true, but it was one of the most important factors in the 
present international situation that the British Government was 
regarded at the present time by a very large section of continental 
opinion as the main opponent of advance towards disarmament. It 
might be that this country had reduced its armaments since 1913, but 
in 1913 the German Empire was still in existence and the German fleet 
was sailing the seas. He did not accept the year I913 as a proper 
datum line from which to make comparisons. 

Whatever the British Government might have done in the reduction 
of armaments, when proposals had been made in the course of the 
various discussions and negotiations on the subject of disarmament it 
had constantly acted in such a way as to lay it open to the suspicion 
that it had been acting as a drag on the wheel. To take three examples : 
firstly, the British Government was continually on the side of post- 
poning the Disarmament Conference which was to take place in June 
1925; secondly, a study of the various Reports of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference, which eventually drafted 
the outline or skeleton of a Treaty, would show that a number of 
suggestions were made which the opposition of the British Government 
caused either to be dropped altogether or to be postponed for future 
discussion; thirdly, at the Coolidge Conference, while the British 
Government made many good proposals, yet when it came to the point 
they held out on the main proposal as to cruisers. He contended that 
it would have been better for it to have given way further than it was 
prepared to do in order not to present to the world the absolute scandal 
of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations meeting in such a way and in 
such an atmosphere and totally failing to agree. 


ADMIRAL MarK Kerr, referring to the remark by Mr. Buxton as 
to the disagreement with the United States on the question of cruisers, 
said that the argument in favour of this country was that we had eighty 
thousand miles of communications, and therefore wanted small cruisers 
to prevent armed merchantmen attacking our commerce. The United 
States had not anything like so many miles of communications, and 
she wished to build big cruisers. Great Britain had no objection to 
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that. All she wanted was a number of small cruisers which, if it came 
to war between this country and the United States, would have no 
chance against the big cruisers. 

Mr. Ponsonby, not belonging to the fighting services, had fallen 
into the not uncommon error of supposing that the people who belonged 
to them were fond of war. He might equally well say that people who 
were seasick were fond of the sea. They were not fond of war. Those 
who had taken part in warfare and seen the miseries of it loathed it. At 
the same time they had at least an equal affection for their country and 
families as had Members of Parliament, and it might be that from their 
training they were better acquainted with ways of protecting them. Those 
in the fighting services travelled about the world and saw a great deal 
of human nature, and they got some ideas as to what the problems were. 

- In 1908 he was attached to the German Emperor, who told him 
that when Germany was increasing its population by leaps and bounds 
he went to the late Lord Salisbury and said to him, “ Here is a map 
of the world. Show me some place to which my people can go and 
live under their own flag without interfering with the British Empire.” 
Lord Salisbury replied, “‘ We do not want you anywhere, Sir.” The 
problem of the increase of population was still going on and it was 
going to create jealousy. Jealousy did not begin when Shakespeare 
wrote Othello. The first murder that we know of in the world was 
caused by jealousy, when one of the sons of Adam killed the other. 
It was part of human nature, and it would continue to cause more crimes 
than any other passion of the human character. It was necessary to 
remember that when trying to bring about peace in the world. 

There was once a country which was famous for robbery, but which 
now anyone could cross, leaving his luggage in the event of a break- 
down for two or three days, knowing that he would find it intact on 
his return. That country was the Nejd. But that blessed state of 
affairs was not reached by removing the police. It was reached by 
removing the heads of the malefactors. The Sultan, Ibn Sa‘ud of 
Arabia, on coming to the throne, found that robbery was the principal 
trade of his country, that murder was its companion, and that other 
people’s goods were the principal sources of sustenance. He con- 
sequently gave orders that every robber should be taken into the 
square, where the principals lost their heads, some accomplices lost 
their right hands, and flogging of the most brutal kind was the reward 
of the accessories before or after the act. The result was that, in the 
words of Ameen Rihani, an American subject who travelled through the 
Nejd a short time ago: “ All the forts which were built by the Turks 
in Al-Hasa are now abandoned and in ruin: caravans may travel eight 
hundred miles from east to west and eight hundred miles from north 
to south in Wahhabi land, praising Allah, and praying for long life to 

Ibn Sa‘ud.” 

Behind the moral law was religion and codes of ethics; behind the 

physical law there was the club or the shadow of the club. Members of 
Parliament should remember it—was not the Mace laid on the table 
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before their eyes !—even as the policemen wore a little club hanging 
at their belt to remind other people that there was force available if 
necessary to right wrong and punish the evildoer. 

He was an upholder of the League of Nations. He spoke for the 
League of Nations all over the country. He was in favour of the 
reduction of armaments. He would like to see the whole world come 
down to the ten thousand cruiser with an eight-inch gun. That size 
was taken because it was necessary in order to protect the large merchant 
ships of the world. Everything that could be done to reduce arma- 
ments would assist to outlaw war. It was not love of war that made 
the services hold on to some kind of protection. About three years 
before the Great War, Prince Henry of Prussia, who was then the 
Admiral of the German High Seas Fleet, wrote to him as follows : 
“We have just passed your Fleet at sea. What a magnificent spec- 
tacle! It is awful to think of our two countries being at war, but the 
Army want it, because they are screwed up to such a high pitch of 
work and discipline that there is no relief except through war. Captains 
in the Army are thirty-five years old, and there is no promotion possible 
except through war. They would sooner fight France than you, but 
they would sooner fight you than no one at all, but we ” (meaning the 
Emperor and himself) ‘‘ know what that means.” The less the arma- 
ments, the less the strain, the less the risk of war. 

So long as human nature existed, we should have the slipper 
exhibited before the eyes of a naughty child, and sometimes operated 
behind its back. We should have the constable in the village, the 
constabulary in the town, and the magistrate and judge on the Bench, 
with the shadow of the club behind them, in order to keep peace within 
the country and the Empire. So in a greater degree the League of 
Nations must have force at its back in order to keep the seas clear of 
piratcs and the lands free of brigands and robbers. But the League 
has not this force yet. If the British Empire was disarmed as an 
example to the rest of the world, within a year it would cease to exist, 
and with it the greatest power for peace in the world would disappear, 
and a struggle would commence throughout the nations as to who 
should obtain its spoils for their coffers and its lands for their surplus 
population. That would be worse than “anything yet known. In a 
world of jealousy, pressure was more practical than example. Let us 
remember Sir James Barrie’s Maggie and “ be practical.” Let us put 
our persuasive powers into getting all armaments reduced in all coun- 
tries, and show how everybody in the world would gain by a reduction 
of the manufacture of non-productive goods such as munitions and 
instruments of war and by the turning of the workpeople on to the 
production of articles which brought pleasure and good to the masses. 
Then we should get on much further towards bringing about universal 
peace and outlawing any kind of war between nations. 


Mr. H. Witson Harris said that it was a very great gain that 
Mr. Ponsonby could come to the Institute and speak as he had done. 
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There were many places in the land, even to-day, in which the enuncia- 
tion of such sentiments would be regarded as not merely indelicate 
but as indecent. 

It seemed to him that it was necessary to examine the very novel 
suggestion made by Mr. Ponsonby from every angle, having in mind 
even the possibility that there might be something in it. Nor did 
the “‘ practical man’s ”’ criticism of the idealist impress him. After all, 
the practical thing was the thing that worked, and it did not appear 
to him that it was peculiarly practical to say that armaments were 
needed for safety if what armaments led to was the experience of 
1914-18. Mr. Ponsonby’s way might be equally bad (it had not been 
seen in practice), but if it worked it was a practical way. What Mr. 
Ponsonby said could not be dismissed merely on the basis of the 
imaginary distinction between the practical and the ideal. 

He disagreed with a great deal of what Mr. Ponsonby had said. — 
In particular he thought that his statement that no war was caused 
by wanton aggression was not historically accurate. Quite apart from 
that, he would suggest that if in many cases aggression had not caused 
war it was because the aggressor was generally astute enough to direct 
its act of aggression against a nation much weaker than itself. He 
did not think that it was possible to dismiss the argument quite as 
lightly as Mr. Ponsonby did. Another speaker had declared that the 
adoption of a total disarmament scheme would result within twelve 
months in the disappearance of the British Empire. If it could be 
shown rather more explicitly what actually would happen to the 
British Empire in twelve months’ time—or twelve years’ time—after it 
disarmed, there would, he thought, be some basis on which people 
might form their ideas. Did disarmament necessarily spell insecurity ? 

He had asked many Germans whether they felt uneasy and whether 
their defenceless state led them to apprehend an invasion. They told 
him that, rightly or wrongly, they did not, and that because they 
were not wasting money on armaments they were going to beat the 
rest of the world economically. They might be quite wrong, but it 
seemed to him that there were certain concrete data there which might 
be weighed for what they were worth. 

The Chairman had said that this country had gone a long way in 
the direction of disarmament and that its action had met with no 
response; but having explained how largely we had reduced our land 
forces he then explained even more clearly and conclusively how much 
more extensively France had reduced her land forces. It might no 
doubt be said, “‘ Post hoc non ergo propter hoc,’”’ and that must remain 
a matter of opinion. It was always very difficult to trace motives. 

The Chairman had asked whether, as we had not succeeded in our 
partial gesture, there was any reason to suppose that we could succeed 
in a more ample gesture. It seemed to him (Mr. Wilson Harris) that 
the thing was at least conceivable. He could imagine that a French- 
man, a German or an Italian would say, quite inaccurately no doubt, 
“You have reduced as far as you feel that it is safe to reduce. You 
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did not want to waste money on armaments. You have taken care to 
keep the most powerful navy in the world with one possible exception, 
and we are therefore not profoundly convinced of the sincerity of your 
desire for disarmament.’’ Complete and total disarmament would 
obviously make that argument impossible. He was not sure that we 
had not had within the last twelve months a fairly good example of 
what a gesture might produce in the way of response. We had had the 
complete failure of the Coolidge Conference, followed by an enormous 
naval programme on the part of the United States. Then there came 
a most laudable gesture by the Government of this country in the 
abandonment of a large part of its cruiser programme. The result— 
unless the theory of purely accidental coincidence was to be accepted 
—was an immediate revulsion of opinion in America and the practical 
abandonment of its naval extension programme. 


Mr. F. DEVERELL said that there was one instance of an example 
not being followed of which Mr. Ponsonby might be reminded. Cobden 
in the ’forties said that if this country became Free Trade every other 
country in the course of a year or two would become Free Trade. He 
thought that for this country to give such an example as Mr. Ponsonby 
suggested would be nothing short of a sheer gamble. If it came off, 
well and good; but what likelihood was there of its coming off? Why 
was the proposal of Russia turned down? Because nobody trusted 
Russia. Even England, however, was not generally trusted in Europe 
to-day. 

The solution of the problem was on the lines of the Kellogg Pact 
coupled with the Economic Boycott Clause in the League of Nations 
Covenant. That clause would, more than anything else, make people 
think before going to war. The Great War had given a much greater 
degree of power to the masses, and that power, the delay caused by 
arbitration, and the pressure of business men on the politicians, were 
the greatest safeguards against war. He thought that it was rather 
a mistake for anybody with the influence of Mr. Ponsonby to belittle 
the real progress which was being made along lines of which he 
(Mr. Ponsonby) did not approve. He considered that the methods 
followed in the last five years had done more than the proposals put 
forward by Mr. Ponsonby would do in fifty. 


Mr. WALTER H. Ay es said that he was a whole-hearted supporter 
of Mr. Ponsonby. War did not do its job. It did not help us to 
maintain our position in the world. War did not help us to have more 
liberty, it did not make us as a people less criminal, and it did not 
give us greater opportunities for cultural progress. In addition we 
had to remember the terrible results of war on the men we asked to 
fight for us, and to ask ourselves whether any possible advantage 
gained was worth the cost. It seemed to him that the time had come 
to scrap the method of war completely. 
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Mr. PonsonBy in reply said that the discussion had gone upon the 
lines on which he thought it would go. He had not heard any new 
argument. Each speaker who opposed him had had the aggressor in 
his mind the whole way through. Supposing that there was an 
aggressor, was a disarming or a disarmed nation in danger of being 
attacked? He did not think so. The country that attacked it would 
be a self-confessed aggressor before the world. He did not believe 
that in this second quarter of the twentieth century any civilised 
people would support their government in making an aggressive war. 
He did not believe that people were reasonable, or that pure reason 
governed the world; but he was perfectly certain that his fellow-men 
did not want to be a party to massacring by mechanical means millions 
of their fellow-men in other countries because diplomats quarrelled. 

The Chairman had said that this country had made a gesture with 
regard to limitation. We were no nearer peace by using a six-inch gun 
than by using an eight-inch gun. Science had advanced so much 
that in the course of a very few months it would be possible to obtain 
sufficient destructive material to do all that -was required in modern 
warfare. It was not taking the gun out of the man’s hands that 
mattered; it was getting out of his head the idea that made him want 
to use the gun. That was the whole point. 

As he had said in his opening remarks, what was required was that 
a nation should come forward and say that it renounced the war weapon. 
The British people and the British Government would be trusted. 
The ordinary common people knew nothing about Pacts and Protocols, 


but they understood simple English, and any statesman who came 
forward and said that this country renounced the war weapon would 
receive the backing of millions in this country, and when it was said 
other nations would see that this country had reached security by a 
new means, by throwing over old traditions, and they would follow suit. 
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THE SOVIET MUSLIM REPUBLICS IN CENTRAL ASIA 
Memorandum read at a group meeting of the Institute 
By Prince LOBANOFF-ROSTOVSKY 


BEFORE touching upon the interesting questions arising from 
the study of the Soviet Muslim Republics in Central Asia I must 
ask you to visualise the country which was once known as Inde- 
pendent Tartary, later as Russian Turkestan, and now has 
become the field for Soviet experiment. It forms to the east of 
the Caspian a separate and on the whole unattractive geographical 
entity. Sandy or saline deserts alternating with bare steppes 
rise slowly from a level of eighty feet below sea level towards 
the towering snowy peaks of the Hindu Kush, the Pamir and 
the Tian Shan mountains. Two splendid rivers, the Oxus (Amu 
Daria) and the Syr Daria, flow parallel through the country 
but are wasted by falling into the Aral Sea. Away from the 
immediate basin of these rivers life means a desperate struggle 
for water. The population is composed of Khirgiz, Turcomans, 
Usbecks, Sarts, Tadjiks, Jews, Dungans or Chinese Muslims, and 
Russians, and amounted to some 12,900,000 in 1913, including 
the northern steppes. With the exception of the Khirgiz and 
the Turcomans, which are nomadic, the population is sedentary 
and is found mainly in the oases which become more numerous as 
we approach the mountains, while it wrests a meagre living from 
a barren soil by means of a primitive irrigation system of canals 
known as aryks. The oases have given birth to splendid Oriental 
cities such as Samarkand of legendary repute, Khokand, Merv, 
Bokhara and others. Large and modern Russian cities have 
sprung up next to the native ones at Tashkent, Khokand, New 
Bokhara, Andizhan, etc. Turkestan is separated from Russia by 
two seas, the Caspian and the Aral, and by a belt of deserts which 
starts from the Caspian and stretches practically to lake Balkash 
near the Chinese frontier. This fact is extremely important, for it 
explains the nature of Russian domination in this region. Central 
Asia is not a mere extension of European Russia where the settler 
finds conditions similar to those he left at home, as is the case 
with Siberia, but is a colony of Russia. It may even be said 


that, substituting sand for water, it is Russia’s Overseas Dominion. 
No. 4.—VOL. VII. s 
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Indeed the distance by rail from Moscow via Orenburg to Charjui 
on the Oxus is 4052 kilometres, or roughly 2500 miles, and it 
takes over two days for the express to plough through the great 
desert of Kizil Kum which forms the gateway between Russia 
and Turkestan. 

Further, the climatic conditions of the country, which are 
those of Norway in winter and the Libyan desert in summer, 
make it seem even more exotic for the Russian immigrant. 
This explains why Russian colonisation has for three centuries 
spread through Siberia towards the Pacific, while only secondary 
currents, more or less accidentally and in very recent times, 
have turned southwards into Turkestan. The consequences 
have been important. The native population in Siberia was 
practically absorbed by the organic process of Russian colonisa- 
tion which resulted in the extension of Russia proper beyond 
the Urals, just as in the United States the great movement west- 
wards did not create a new colony, but rather became an exten- 
sion of the mother country. But the case of Turkestan is 
different. It has remained an alien country governed by Russia 
and is much more a field for Russian enterprise and culture than 
for Russian colonisation proper. On the borders, that is to say, 
in Transcaspia on one side and in the Kirghiz steppes towards 
Siberia on the other, this difference tends to vanish, but it becomes 
more and more marked as we go into the heart of the country, 
mainly in Khiva and Bokhara. 

Russia had been in touch with Central Asia as far back as 
1675, when a Muscovite embassy had passed through Bokhara 
on its way to Delhi, which it never reached. But Russia came | 
to conquer the country only in 1864. Why did the Russians 
come, since it was not an easy task? Merely to compensate for 
a military reverse in Europe (the Crimean War), and later a 
diplomatic reverse (the Berlin Congress) after a victorious war. 
The prestige of the throne had been shaken and serious revolu- 
tionary unrest made necessary some such attempt to enhance 
national prestige. The Russian conquest was therefore some- 
what accidental and, it must be noted, occurred two centuries 
after the Pacific had already been reached. About 1887 the 
conquest was completed and the frontiers of the new Russian 
acquisitions were fixed except for a slight expansion in the 
Pamir region which took place in 1892. A Governor-Generalship 
was formed of this new colony, which included Transcaspia, 
Ferghana, Syr Daria and Samarkand regions, Semirechensk 
towards Siberia and Russian Pamir. 
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Khiva and Bokhara, which lay clumsily across the very centre 
of Turkestan between Afghanistan and the Aral Sea, became 
vassal States and Russian Resident-Generals controlled them. 
In 1896 they were absorbed into the Russian customs system. 
Russia brought to these countries, which had lost their glorious 
medieval culture, a European civilisation and peace. She intro- 
duced the whole intricate machinery of a modern colony of 
which two things must be especially mentioned: railways and 
cotton-growing. Before laying aside for the time being the 
Russian factor, a few words must be said on these points. 

The railway system of Turkestan is composed of two main 
lines: the Orenburg-Tashkent already mentioned running 
roughly north-south and connected with the main Russian 
system at Orenburg, and the Trans-Caspian running west-east 
from Krasnovodsk on the Caspian Sea to Andizhan and Naman- 
gan near the Chinese frontier. These two lines join at right 
angles at Tchernyaevo. 

As to the branches we are only concerned with two: the 
Merv—Kuchka line to the Afghan frontier, the construction of 
which caused so much friction between England and Russia, 
and secondly the recently rebuilt line from Samsonovo down to 
Termez on the Oxus, which is the starting-point for important 
Afghan caravan routes. We must also take special notice of a 
new long line, the construction of which was started before the 
War and has now been resumed by order of the Fourth Congress 
of the Soviets last April. The Soviet Government is negotiating 
in America at the present moment concerning an important 
order of rolling-stock for this railway. It runs from Tashkent 
to Vierny, then follows the shores of Lake Balkash, turns directly 
north and cuts across the immense wheat prairie of southern 
Siberia to join the Trans-Siberian railway at Novo Nikolaevsk, 
not far from Tomsk. We shall have occasion to make special 
mention of this line later. 

The Soviet Press is further advocating the construction of a 
line from Charjui in Bokhara to Alexandroff-Gay, where it will 
join the Russian system. This road would follow the Oxus 
and the Aral Sea coast, and running parallel to the Orenburg- 
Tashkent railway would relieve it of the present strain. The 
latter during last year’s cotton season coped with difficulty with 
the problem of transporting 10,000,000 poods of goods, and is 
wholly inadequate to deal with an additional 15,000,000 poods, 
which appears in Soviet estimates for the near future. This 
brings us to the all-important question of cotton-growing. 
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The successful introduction of American plants by the Imperial 
Government opened a new era for Russian Central Asia and 
promised to make it one of the richest cotton-growing areas in 
the world. Even now though still imperfectly irrigated the 
crop is considerable. In 1913 Turkestan produced 210,000 tons 
of cotton which was said to be of a quality equal and in some 
respects superior to the American cotton. Together with Trans- 
caucasia the total produced in I915 was 325,000 tons, and as 
Russia’s needs for that year amounted to 390,000 tons, she had 
to import from abroad only some 65,000 tons. The area under 
cultivation was 515,000 hectares in 1913, 138,000 in 1919, when 
the famine obliged the peasants to raise rice and wheat instead, | 
and 607,000 in 1927. It is to be noted that in 1926 the crop © 
with the same acreage as in 1913 was 146,000 tons less. The 
cotton-growing area is mainly Bokhara, Khiva and Ferghana, 
owing to the irrigation canals being fed by the Oxus, the Syr 
Daria and the Serawchan. Soviet statistics state that 2,000,000 
hectares have been irrigated artificially and that 2,000,000 more 
may easily be converted into fertile country, but their estimates 
are rather confused and vary considerably. The Russian Govern- 
ment before the War made quite noteworthy efforts in this 
direction, as, for example, the up-to-date Romanoff irrigation 
system in the Hungry steppe district, but on the whole there is 
still much to be done. The present Soviet policy seers to be to 
clean up and use to their full extent the primitive native canals 
now in existence. 

We have now examined the main elements of what may be 
called the Russian factor in Central Asia. These are: (1) the 
relatively small number of Russian settlers in Turkestan— 
according to the Soviet data, out of a population in Turkestan 
proper of 8,131,000 there are only 600,000 Russians; (2) the 
hold on the country which is secured by the railway system, 
and (3) the ever-increasing value of this colony to Russia owing 
to the cotton-growing industry. We have now cleared the way 
for the study of the intricate problems concerning the natives in 
Central Asia. 

Though in pre-War days the Russian police or, to be more 
exact, gendarmerie were sometimes vexatious and in days of 
strong reaction occasionally very stupid, it must be said that 
on the whole the Russian régime was not difficult for the native 
population to bear. It had a certain easy-going looseness which 
made it acceptable to Oriental mentality. At any rate, with 
the exception of an insignificant rising of the mountaineers in the 
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wilder parts of Ferghana which was quickly settled, Turkestan was 
perfectly peaceful until the Great War, and would probably have 
remained so but for the terrible convulsions of the last fifteen years. 

As it was, the first really serious insurrection broke out in 
1916, as the result of an order of the Imperial Government to 
mobilise natives for work in the rear. Under this order some 
200,000 natives were to be called up. The Kirghiz were the 
first to revolt, and the movement rapidly spread to Tashkent 
and to the Samarkand and Ferghana districts, but was immedi- 
ately and energetically suppressed by regular army forces. With 
the Revolution, Turkestan quickly became a hotbed for Red 
ideas. The local Soviets assumed entire control and the tem- 
porary government in Petrograd lost practically all hold over 
the colony. However, Bolshevik tendencies were developed 
mostly amongst the Russians, as the natives were slow to under- 
stand the changes which occurred and followed reluctantly. 

Here starts a period of extreme confusion. Reds under the 
‘command of an Austrian war prisoner, Dr. Vitchich, alternate 
with the Whites under Admiral Kolchak, with the Ural Cossacks 
of Ataman Dutoff, with Bokharian regulars and bands of brigands. 
Owing to the supplies from Russia being cut off a terrible famine 
set in, and the death toll among the natives, chiefly the Usbecks, 
amounted in some places to 30 per cent. of the entire population. 
About 1920 four republics emerged from the chaos: the Kirghiz 
Soviet Republic in the northern steppes, which, strictly speaking, 
forms a part of Siberia; the Turkestan Soviet Socialist Republic ; 
the Khoresm Soviet People’s Republic in the place of the Khanat 
of Khiva; and the Bokharian Soviet People’s Republic in Bok- 
hara. We must note the omission of the word Socialist in the 
designation of the last two republics as well as the reversion to 
the ancient name of Khiva-Khoresm, by which the country 
was known before the Mogul domination. In the two last- 
mentioned vassal States the Soviets had fostered revolutions and 
their rulers had been forced to flee to Afghanistan. 

In Bokhara the movement was essentially agrarian and was 
skilfully directed by Soviet agents against the Ameer, the begs 
(feudal landowners) and the wakufs (the clergy). On the 14th 
of September, 1920, the Soviet emissary, Comrade Lubimov, 
announced to 2000 awe-stricken Bokharians assembled in a 
revolutionary congress in the forbidden palace of the Ameer, 
that complete independence was granted to Bokhara, and that 
the clauses of the treaty of protectorate were cancelled. A 
similar announcement was made at Khiva. 
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But this magnanimous gesture was followed by the treaty of 
March 2oth, 1921, with Bokhara, which in paragraph two mentions 
a future military and political convention with Russia and, by 
the treaties of September 13th, 1920, and April 4th, 1921, which 
established a very close alliance with Khoresm. The texts of 
these treaties are similar and tend to assure to Russia an economic 
hold on her former protectorates: Clause 6 of both treaties sets 
forth regulations regarding cotton-growing to supply the needs 
of Russian industries. Any irrigation works were to be under- 
taken only with the consent of a commission composed of an 
equal number of Russians and natives, all concessions granted 
to Russians under the protectorate were cancelled, property 
belonging to Russians within the territories of the republics 
was handed back in exchange for property belonging to natives 
in the rest of the Soviet Union. Clause 7 of the treaty with 
Bokhara gave over to the local government the Russian Amu 
Dari flotilla, and the railway and telegraph lines on Bokharian 
territory. As far as the railway was concerned this was technic- 
ally impracticable, as it forms a part of the main Trans-Caspian 
trunk line. Clause 8 curiously enough binds Bokhara not to 
permit any foreign bourgeois activities within the republic. 
Finally, all foreign commerce was to be directed through the 
channel of the Soviet Commissary for Foreign Trade. 

On April 11th, 1921, the Soviet Republic of Turkestan, 
already mentioned, was finally formed. Russia controlled the 
foreign relations, foreign commerce and military affairs. 

In the meantime a counter-revolutionary movement started 
in the form of a rising of small warlike tribes of mountaineers in . 
south-eastern Bokhara who refused to submit to the Bolsheviks. 
This movement, which will be known in history as the Bassmatch 
Rising, passed through three important stages. From a mere 
revolt of mountaineers coloured by acts of banditry it grew into 
an attempt to restore the Ameer and the Muslim faith, and later 
developed into a bid for the creation of a Panturanian Empire 
including not only Russian Turkestan but also Afghanistan, 
Persia and possibly Turkey. This last stage was reached when 
Enver Pasha, in quest of political leadership after a rebuff at 
Angora, joined the movement and was appointed by the Ameer 
of Bokhara Commander-in-Chief of the insurrection forces, or, 
as it was pompously styled, the Muslim Army. Under his 
command Turkestan was liberated from the Reds and the 
administration of the Ameer was restored. 

In January 1922 Enver actually sent to Moscow an ultimatum 
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demanding that the Soviets should withdraw entirely from 
Turkestan. Moscow, really frightened, answered by sending 
forces of the regular Russian Red Army. They broke the move- 
ment, and in August of the same year Enver was killed in a 
rearguard action while retreating with the remainder of his 
defeated forces. Though sporadic outbreaks continued for a 
while the insurrection was crushed. 

There are three things to be noticed as regards this rising : 
(1) the psychological effect it had on the Moscow Government, 
which is highly important in order to understand later develop- 
ments; (2) the rdle that the railways played in allowing Russian 
forces to regain control over the country, and (3) for the first 
time since Turkestan became Russian, the neighbouring Muslim 
Powers intervened actively on Turkestan territory. Turkey sup- 
plied the command and the staff of the insurrection from her 
vast reserve of unemployed staff officers, and Afghanistan, to 
which the Ameer of Bokhara appealed for help, furnished not 
‘only money and arms but actually sent regulars across the 
Russian frontier on several occasions. This may or may not 
become a precedent—but it is worthy of notice. 

The Bassmatch insurrection gave the Soviet Government 
the natural opportunity of interfering more closely with the 
internal life of the Central Asian republics. In the case of Khiva 
this resulted, through the instigation of Moscow, in the arrest 
and death of the members of the revolutionary government who 
were suspected of having sympathies with the insurgents. A 
new economic convention was signed with Khoresm on July 
29th, 1922, according to which this republic joined the Soviet 
Customs Union and was henceforth represented in the Soviet 
Commercial Delegations abroad. In accordance with this con- 
vention all customs barriers and frontier guards were abolished 
on the Turkestan—-Khiva frontiers. 

As a result of all these violent perturbations which had been 
lasting for so many years, the social structure of Russian Central 
Asia had undergone important modifications. The power of the 
native rulers, the Muslim clergy, and the feudal chieftains, the 
begs, had now been broken. These conservative forces had 
always had the staunch support of the Imperial Government, 
which had depended on them to secure order, and the power of 
the begs had even been extended under Russian domination. 
These elements had now emigrated to the neighbouring Muslim 
States, vindictive, stirring hatred against the Soviets and await- 
ing their hour. They.formed a corresponding Muslim White 
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Emigration. Further, the curious medieval guilds which had 
controlled the trades in the cities had disappeared. Thus the 
whole framework of a social order which had gradually developed 
since the days when Timur ruled his great Empire from Samar- 
kand was done away with by one formidable blow. The result 
was bewilderment and anarchy. A Soviet ethnographical expe- 
dition, which was sent just when the Bassmatch movement was 
on the point of breaking out, reported the disappearance of 
religious worship, of old traditions and, most important of all, 
of the clan spirit among the natives. The Bolsheviks claim to 
have substituted an awakened proletariat for a primitive order, 
but in reality they have substituted for stabilised order human 


sand, or more exactly human powder—inflammable masses which ~ 


have lost all their bearings in a world of unfamiliar conceptions 
and thus have become a terrible danger, as the events in China 
have shown. Curiously enough, the éxpedition I have just 
mentioned reported an increase of national, or more exactly 
racial, feeling amongst the natives. It may be that in a world 
of crumbling conceptions their primitive instinct sought a sense 
of security in their linguistic or racial bonds. 

Possibly for this reason, or more probably as a result of the 
lesson learned from the Bassmatch Rising, which impressed the 
Soviets so strongly, the Moscow Government decided upon a 
bold reform when the country was finally pacified. This reform, 
which by certain local Communists was looked upon as a second 
revolution, was simply the complete abolition of the existing 
national entities and the arbitrary subdivision of Russian Central 
Asia into new republics on an ethnographical basis. The ethno- 
graphical delineation of Turkestan is no easy task, and I believe 
never has been completed. The various invasions which have 
poured into Central Asia mainly through the great gateway of 
the nations, the Ili valley, have resulted in a thorough confusion 
of races. For our purpose a rough generalisation will suffice, 
but we must bear in mind that wherever one race predominates, 
important minorities of neighbouring races are also intermingled. 
The problem is rendered all the more complex because of feuds 
between the races and the struggle for water. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Kirghiz and the Usbecks. The latter being 
more advanced enjoy a predominance which is described in the 
Kirghiz proverb: “ God gives to the Usbecks and the Usbecks 
to the Kirghiz.”” The following national groups are, however, 
fairly clearly outlined: in the desolate areas of northern Turke- 
stan the Kirghiz to the east of the Aral and the Turcomans to 
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the west, that is to say, between the Aral and the Caspian. Both 
races are nomadic. Further south towards the more fertile 
and mountainous parts, the country originally belonged to the 
Tadjiks of Iranian stock, but they were driven into the mountains 
by the Turco-Tartar invaders who settled in the centre, in Bok- 
hara, Samarkand and Ferghana. These regions are populated, 
therefore, by a mixture of Usbecks, Sarts and Tadjiks with a 
sprinkling of Kirghiz, Turcomans, Jews, Donganes or Chinese 
Muslims in the east, and there has recently been discovered even 
a tribe of Arabs. 

The Soviets, however, were less concerned with solving this 
ethnographical puzzle than with the political aspect arising 
from the problem. In this respect their work has been a master- 
piece. It was carried out between September 1924 and May 
1925. As a result of this reform the map of Turkestan changed 
completely. The republics of Turkestan, Khoresm and Bokhara 
ceased to exist, and in their place emerged the Usbeck Soviet 
’ Socialist Republic, with its corollary the Autonomous Soviet 
Republic of the Tadjiks, the Turcoman Soviet Socialist Republic 
and the Autonomous Provinces of Kara Kalpak and of Kara 
Kirghiz. The Turcoman Republic comprises the Trans-Caspian 
territories and the south-western part of Khiva up to the line of 
the Oxus. The Usbeck Republic includes north-western, central 
and eastern Bokhara, southern Khiva, Ferghana, Samarkand and 
the southern part of the Syr Daria region, including Tashkent. 
Tadjikistan is formed from eastern and southern Bokhara, a part 
of the Samarkand region and of the Pamir. The Kara Kalpak 
Province includes the desert areas of northern Khiva, and the 
Kara Kirghiz Province takes in the mountainous areas between 
Ferghana and the Chinese frontier up to the plain north of the 
Lake Issik Kul. Lastly, the Kirghiz Republic which does not 
properly form a part of Turkestan is doubled in territory by the 
addition of practically the whole of the Syr Daria and the Semi- 
retchye regions. Its frontiers now reach Tashkent and Vierny. 
Tadjikistan depends on the Usbeck Republic, and with the latter 
is regarded as forming one State. Similarly, the Kara Kalpak 
Province is attached to the Kirghiz Republic, whereas the Kara 
Kirghiz Province depends directly on the Russian Soviet Republic. 

The most prominent and the most favoured of these new 
republics is Usbegistan. It has the largest population— 
3,900,000 from a total of 8,000,000, or 48 per cent.; it has the 
largest cities—Tashkent, Samarkand, Bokhara, Khokand, Ferg- 
hana and Andizhan; it has the largest railway system—1843 
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versts from a total of 4240 versts in all Turkestan; and it received 
110 out of the 132 cotton-cleaning factories in Central Asia. 
Tashkent, its capital, remains the capital for the whole of 
Turkestan, and such institutions in the city as the University, 
the Bacteriological, Pasteur and Meteorological Institutes become 
the property of all the Republics. 

The important point in this territorial redistribution is the 
disappearance of Khiva and Bokhara, which no longer exist as 
national units. This is obviously a reply to the Bassmatch 
movement. It is curious to notice that in their attempt to 
stamp out dynastic, religious or clan traditions which are so 
strong in Asia, the Soviets are not afraid to foster an entirely 
embryonic nationalism. In this they show a real insight into 
the native character, and to any objection which may be raised 
they can always say, not without irony, that they have given 
the natives more by substituting a racial unity for a State unity. 

The next step, and a very important one, in this reform, was 
in October 1924, when the newly-born republics were informed 
that they might apply for membership in the Soviet Union, and 
this was granted to them by the decision of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union on October 7th. To realise the import- 
ance of this we must remember that in accordance with the 


treaty which every member entering the Union must sign, the 
Union Government at Moscow reserves the right to control the 
following affairs of the contracting republics : 


Foreign relations ; 

Modifications of frontiers, external or biewem: republics ; 

Conclusion of treaties incorporating new republics into the Union ; 

Declaration of war and conclusion of peace ; 

Ratification of international treaties ; 

Floating of loans, foreign and internal ; 

Control and organisation of armed forces ; 

Control of foreign trade, of transport, of posts and telegraphs; 

Establishment of general principles concerning the economic 
development and exploitation of mineral wealth, forests, water- 
ways and the distribution of land; 

Unification of principles of national education, and labour legis- 
lation ; 

Establishment of a single currency and credit system ; 

The Central Government has further the right of vetoing any 
decrees of the republics if they are contrary to these clauses, 


and also to arbitrate in any disputes arising between the re- 
publics. 


1 See The New Russia, by L. Haden Guest (1926). 
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We are now a long way from the complete independence granted 
to Khiva and Bokhara in 1920. 

But even this long list of clauses was deemed insufficient in 
Moscow to guarantee the economic hold over Turkestan as well 
as to preserve its economic unity, and so the following ingenious 
scheme was put into practice. The whole cotton-growing industry 
in the various Muslim republics was placed under the direction 
of two limited companies: the Russo-Turcoman and the Russo- 
Usbeg. The shares of the latter companies were subscribed for 
18,000,000 roubles by the respective republics and for 50,000,000 
roubles by the Moscow Government, thus giving the controlling 
share of 70 per cent. to Moscow. Ona similar basis were founded 
limited companies for the all-important importation of wheat and 
also for the wine and silk industries. Finally, the irrigation 
works of Turkestan were placed under the supervision of a special 
section of the Moscow Soviet of Labour and Defence. 

We must now turn to the third amd most interesting aspect 
of the reform—the international one. It must be observed 
that the Turcoman Republic adjoins Persia, whereas the Tadjik 
Republic has Afghanistan as its neighbour practically along its 
whole southern frontier. Thus are created powerful focuses of 
attraction for the Turcomans and the Tadjiks living across the 
Soviet border. The irredentist feelings spread amongst the latter 
are further fostered by propaganda stating that the Soviet 
Republics now enjoy self-government and are tending to unite 
the respective races. If this applies to Persia as well, the main 
force of this propaganda is directed against Afghanistan, and 
for two reasons. First, because through Afghanistan lies the 
shortest route to India, and, second, because of the conditions 
prevailing in Afghan-Turkestan. Under this name is known the 
part of Afghan territory between the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, 
and therefore forming a natural continuation of Russian Turke- 
stan. This region is composed of three provinces, Maimanin, 
Mazar i Sherif and Katagan Badahchan, and is distinct from the 
rest of Afghanistan. It has been attached to that country fairly 
recently. The population belongs to the same races as in Russian 
Turkestan, that is to say, the Kirghiz, Tadjiks, Usbecks and 
Turcomans, who are completely alien to the Afghans. For this 
reason the Afghans look upon this region as a sort of colony, and 
while the natives form the peasantry, the landowners, wealthy 
merchants and the administration all come from Afghanistan 
proper. This differentiation favours Bolshevik propaganda. 
On the other hand, the medieval social structure which was 
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done away with in Bokhara still exists here, and this discrepancy 
is the cause of uneasiness. The progressive policy of King 
Ammanullah, who declared all national minorities to be on an 
equal footing with the Afghans, has, however, done much to 
counteract this danger. 

By the reform of 1924-5 the political configuration of Central 
Asia was for the time being fixed, and has remained unmodified 
except for minor readjustments. The Kirghiz Republic was 
renamed Kazak Republic, whereas the Kara Kirghiz Autonomous 
Province was changed into the Kirghiz Autonomous Republic. 
From now on the problems in Turkestan cease to be political and 
become social and economic. In this respect the most important 
reform was the Sovietisation of land and water in Turkmenistan 
carried out in 1927. This reform strikes a blow at the previous 
forms of ownership known as the Sanashik and the Mulk. The 
first was a communal ownership on the principles of the Russian 
Mir, the second an hereditary transmission of land and water 
perfamily. The redistribution of land under this reform tended to 
do away with the clan spirit and in true Bolshevik style to favour 
the pauper element at the expense of the well-to-do peasants. 

As for economic developments, a five-year programme has 
been drafted. The following data compiled from the survey of 
the Jubilee for the Ten Years of Soviet Rule last October will 
give an idea what has actually been achieved. ' 


Turkmenistan.—The Kerki canal and two small canals irrigating 
a total acreage of 20,000 hectares were opened in 1927. Cotton- 
growing slightly above the previous year. Co-operative move- 
ment extended to 25 per cent. of the population. 

Usbegistan and Tadjikistan.—One cotton mill for 40,000 looms, 
and one leather factory in the course of construction. One 
factory for machinery parts, three refrigerator plants, one 
hydraulic power station in Tashkent and one electric power 
station in Ferghana have been completed. Railway between 
Samsonovo and Termez (some 200 miles) reconstructed. Co- 
operative movement includes 60 per cent. of the population. 

Kazakistan.—Six factories and a reservoir for 5,000,000 cubic feet 
of water in the course of erection. Co-operative movement 
extended to 45 per cent. of the population. Turkestan-Siberian 
railway in the course of construction. One textile factory 
completed. Total covering a period of ten years for the whole 
of Central Asia: three small canals, three refrigerator plants, 
two electric power stations, two factories, one railway branch 
line reconstructed, and in the course of construction one main 
line, eight factories and one water reservoir. 
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We must now turn to the future. In no country, with the 
possible exception of China, is it so difficult to foresee the course 
of events as in Russia. However, a careful attempt may be 
made as regards Turkestan. As the purpose of this paper is to 
open a discussion, a question which appears to me to be of interest 
from an international point of view is whether the Soviet Muslim 
Republics are tending to detach themselves from the Soviet 
Union in order to join the neighbouring Muslim Powers or, on 
the contrary, whether they will be absorbed more and more by 
Russia? We must naturally exclude from our reasoning the 
supposition of a sudden and catastrophic collapse of Soviet 
power which would result in anarchy and would set in motion 
in Turkestan such irrational forces as would make any logical 
deductions impossible—unless it were immediately replaced by 
another stable power. The reform of 1924-5 seems to indicate 
that the Soviets are not afraid of any separatist tendencies arising 
in the newly-created republics. The events of the past years 
have taught them that by holding the railways they are able to 
throw to any danger spot sufficient forces of the O.G.P.U. or the 
Red Army, to check such an attempt. They have a second 
formidable arm in the wheat supply, the cutting off of which 
would provoke a famine as in 1917. The Bassmatch Rising, 
even at a time when the Soviet Government was far weaker than 
it is to-day, showed clearly the fatal handicap for the insurgents 
of having as a basis a wild country without adequate means of 
communication in a struggle against forces based on European 
Russia. This remark does not apply to mountainous and wild 
Tadjikistan, where, except for the railway to Termez and the 
Oxus, there are no means of communication. 

But the Soviets do not rely on mere brute force. They 
employ on a large scale in Turkestan their favourite weapon in 
Asia—propaganda. We have already seen that the revolution 
resulted in Central Asia in the destruction of the established 
framework of society. Quite clearly the ambition of the Soviet 
Government is to mould this inorganic mass of humanity into a 
plastic revolutionary substance which should not only bear their 
stamp, but also serve as a basis for spreading their teachings to 
the whole Muslim world of Asia. They possess for this purpose a 
powerful instrument in the extensive system of schools which 
were an inheritance from the Imperial Government, and which 
they readapted to their needs and claim to have developed. 
The figures for 1923 show in Turkestan 1018 elementary schools, 
45 secondary schools, 7 polytechnical schools, 14 schools of 
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various denominations and one university, all comprising a 
total of 203,000 students. The percentage per race in the Com- 
munist universities of Tashkent in 1925 was, Usbecks 8 per cent., 
Turcomans 73% per cent., and Tadjiks 2,;% per cent. It is inter- 
esting to compare this data with the very latest returns of the 
native membership in the All Russian Communist Party, which 
show for 1927: Usbecks 13,295, Kirghiz 11,949, Turcomans 2918, 
and Tadjiks 1359. Strenuous efforts are being made to make 
of Tashkent the intellectual and revolutionary capital for the 
whole of Muslim Asia. 

Thus we see that the increasing interest of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Central Asia is twofold: political as a centre of propa- 
ganda, and economic as a colony for the supply of raw material. 

In this last respect a new factor has appeared which in the 
future may completely modify the situation. I mean the new 
Turkestan-Siberian railway linking the Trans-Caspian with the 
Trans-Siberian railways, which is now in construction and of 
which I made special mention at the beginning of this paper. 
This road, when completed, will mean for Turkestan that a wave 
of Russian colonisation, not industrial or commercial pioneers 
this time, but settlers on the land, will descend upon Turkestan 
and may eventually submerge it. Paradoxically, this wave is 
coming not from the north-west but from the north-east, that is 
to say, not from Europe but from Asia. To understand how this 
all-important transformation will probably occur we must have 
a glimpse at the position to-day in Siberia. 

It is a delusion to believe that Siberia is so very under- 
populated. Russian colonisation there proceeded along the 
great postal track to the Pacific, along which later the Trans- 
Siberian was built. All the best land along and around this 
route, especially in the fertile prairies of the west, is now occupied. 
The new settler has either to turn north into the arctic waste or 
attempt to conquer the Taiga, the great virgin forest which in 
the power it opposes to the pioneer is comparable only to a 
tropical jungle. He naturally follows the line of least resistance 
and turns south towards the vast and rich steppes of Kazakistan, 
and from there he reaches the only accessible and fertile gateway 
to Turkestan between Lake Balkash and the Tian Shan moun- 
tains. The new railway is traced precisely through these regions 
and may thus be looked upon as a pioneer line. 

The process is not new. Before the War the Imperial Govern- 
ment decreed that all superfluous land in the Kirghiz steppes 
should be handed over to the Emigration Department, and the 
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ambiguous definition of superfluous land with reference to nomads 
caused much irritation among the Kirghiz. 

This brings us to the rather curious conclusion that Turkestan 
will tend in future to become a colony not of Russia but of Siberia, 
and the importance of this fact depends on the ever-increasing 
réle played by Siberia in the Russian Federation as well as on the 
future connection of Siberia with Russia. Thus, to resume, land 
settlers from Siberia with capital and technical plants from 
European Russia are the two factors which will increase Russia’s 
hold over Central Asia. And here we must point out the funda- 
mental contradiction which vitiates the Soviet policy as regards 
these territories. We have observed that the gradual return of 
the Soviets from the insane utopias of the first period of the 
Revolution to a more sound and business-like conception of 
government has resulted for Turkestan in the gradual tightening 
of the Soviet hold upon it. From complete freedom granted in 
1920 the position has gradually developed to that of a federation 
on a more centralised basis than that of the United States. This 
is the logical result of the economic development of the Soviet 
Union and its ever-increasing demands for the products of 
Turkestan. This evolution is therefore likely to continue, and 
the Soviets are forced to adopt a more and more imperialistic 
policy towards Central Asia. 

But as the representatives of the Third International and 
protagonists of the world revolution they are attempting to 
make out of Turkestan a laboratory for the study of a means 
for destroying European influence in Asia. They are therefore 
on the one hand, evolving an imperialistic policy, and on the 
other hand teaching the natives to fight this imperialism. This 
ever-increasing contradiction sows seeds for violent future 
conflicts. 





THE MACHINERY OF MINORITY PROTECTION 


By Lucy MAIR 


THE Minorities Treaties contain, on the one hand, admirably 
detailed stipulations and, on the other, a powerful sanction in 
the guarantee of the Council of the League of Nations, with its 
right to deal with any infraction or danger of infraction of their 
provisions and to take such action and give such direction as it 
may think fit, together with recourse to the Court for a binding 
award at the request of any Member. But between the pro- 
visions and the sanctions there is a gap which is not filled any- 
where in the text of the Treaties. No mechanism is provided by 
which the Council of the League may be apprised that an infrac- 
tion of the Treaties has occurred, or is about to take place. One 
of the suggestions made at the Peace Conference in 1919 was 
that complaints of infractions should be taken first to the 
Supreme Court of the country concerned, but that the minorities 
themselves should have the right to appeal from this decision 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. Although this 
was not accepted, the wording of the Tittoni Report, which lays 
down the main lines of minority procedure, presupposes the right 
of minorities at any rate to make their grievances known. The 
examination of petitions, on which the whole efficacy of the 
Treaties depends, is introduced into that report in such a way 
as to indicate that the submission of petitions was taken for 
granted. 

The Tittoni Report was presented to the Council of the 
League at its tenth session, on October 22nd, 1920. Its subject 
is stated to be “ the nature and limits of the guarantees with 
regard to the protection of minorities provided for by the different 
Treaties.” Its definition of the scope of the guarantee is quite 
uncompromising. ‘“‘ The League must ascertain that the pro- 
visions for the protection of minorities are always observed. 
The Council must take action in the event of any infraction or 
danger of infraction of any of the obligations with regard to the 
minorities in question. The Treaties in this respect are quite 
clear.” The report goes on to state that the right of the Council 
to raise infractions of the Treaties does not in any way exclude 
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the right of States not represented on the Council, or of the 
minorities themselves, to put facts before the Council in the 
form of a petition, but that such petitions are presented for 
information only and cannot have the legal effect of calling for 
the Council’s intervention. This is the phrase which gives rise to 
discussions whether or not minorities have a right of appeal. The 
governments concerned deny this as they deny that minorities 
can have legal personality, and hold that to allow their own 
subjects to bring an action against them would constitute an 
intolerable violation of their sovereignty. It is also sometimes 
denied that any right of petition exists; and it is true that the 
French text of the Tittoni Report speaks of the “ droit du 
Conseil,’ but only of the “ faculté des minorités,” to raise infrac- 
tions of the Treaties. However, it seems hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that minorities have a certain right which differentiates 
them from the rest of the population of their State. Theoreti- 
cally, no obstacles may be put in the way of the communication 
of their complaints to the Council, which in one case (in Lithuania) 
protested against the action of the government in imprisoning 
petitioners for treason. Majority subjects of a State, however 
badly treated, have not such external protection in the ventilation 
of their grievances. Of course it is true that though the minorities 
have a right to lay their grievances before someone, they cannot 
claim the consideration of the Council as.a right. 

The procedure laid down by the Tittoni Report is that any 
petition received at Geneva is to be communicated by the 
Secretary-General, without comment, to the members of the 
Council for information. Council documents were at that time 
forwarded simultaneously to all Members of the League, and 
the report rather ingenuously states that this will give the 
government concerned—if it is a Member of the League—an 
opportunity of submitting such observations as it may consider 
desirable. In urgent cases a petition might be communicated 
by telegraph and an extraordinary meeting of the Council sum- 
moned. A resolution of the Council three days later laid down 
that any petition or communication with regard to infractions 
of the Minorities Treaties should immediately on communication 
to the Council be examined by a Sub-Committee consisting of the 
President and two other members appointed by him; and 
resolutions of June and December 1925 laid down the principle— 
which had been generally followed in practice—that this Com- 
mittee should not include the representative of the government 


concerned, a neighbouring State, or a State with whose subjects 
No. 4.—VOL, VI. T 
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the petitioning minority was akin. Should the President be 
debarred from acting on one of these grounds, his place was to 
be taken by the last President before him who was not so 
debarred. A new Committee of Three is appointed for each 
case, so that sometimes there are two or three such committees 
in existence at once. 

No other additions or modifications have been made on the 


Council’s own initiative. Such changes as have been made were 


instigated by the governments of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
In 1921 both States protested against the communication to the 
whole League of petitions from insufficiently authenticated 
sources, which tended to discredit the government concerned, 
before these governments had had any opportunity of seeing 
them or commenting upon them. Czechoslovakia proposed that 
before circulation all petitions should be sent to the government 
concerned, which should be allowed two months in which to 
prepare observations upon them; and that in urgent cases they 
should at least be submitted, before communication to the 
Council, to the accredited delegate of the State concerned at 
Geneva. , 

This proposal was accepted by the Council in a resolution of 
June 27th, 1921. They also adopted a suggestion by the Polish 
Government, that on receiving a petition the State concerned 
should have three weeks in which to say whether or not*it wished 
to submit observations, in addition to the two months allowed 
for preparing them. The rest of the Polish proposal was not 
adopted. It was that, in the first place, the Secretary-General 


should be entitled to suppress petitions which did not appear | 


to him worthy of consideration; and that, secondly, petitions 
might be suppressed if the answer of the Government concerned 
convinced him that they did not deserve to be taken up. Although 
it had already been found necessary to sift petitions, the tests 
applied were such as to involve a minimum of “ interpretation ”’ 
and to make the advice of the government concerned unnecessary. 
The Council resolution did not mention this proposal, but re- 
affirmed, without comment, the principle that all petitions 
should be communicated to the Members of the League. 

The next modification in procedure was made in 1923, again 
as a result of suggestions from Poland and Czechoslovakia. The 
Polish attitude towards the Minorities Treaties is summarised 
in the first paragraph of the memorandum which they submitted 
on January 16th, 1923: “In view of the origin of this Treaty, 
of its character as an exceptional law and of all its serious legal 
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omissions, it can only be applied in a restricted and not in an 
extended sense.” Poland’s idea of a restrictive interpretation 
was expressed in the principle that the Treaties “ should be 
applicable only in the spirit, in the same form and within the 
same limits as they would have been applied had they been 
applicable to the Great Powers.”’ The Council guarantee in the 
Minorities Treaties is described as an “‘ express guarantee given 
to the States concerned ’’—a guarantee apparently that the 
maximum difficulty should be put in the way of the raising of 
any complaints in the Council, since Poland complains that this 
guarantee is weakened by the creation of the Committee of 
Three, which “substitutes for the spontaneous initiative of a 
Member of the Council, the collective and automatic initiative 
of an organisation which was not provided for in the Treaty.” 
Poland proposed, therefore, that no petition should be com- 
municated to the Members of the League except in virtue of a 
Council resolution or at the express wish of one of its members; 
and that the work of the Committee of Three should be carried 
on solely for information and should not carry with it any right 
of legal initiative, which should be reserved to individual members 
of the Council. This proposal was doubtless prompted by the 
ruling of the Permanent Court of International Justice in the 
German colonists’ case, when it refused to admit the Polish 
contention that the question should not-be referred to the Court 
by the Committee of Three, but only by an individual member 
of the Council. 

A second Polish note, in August 1923, made two proposals. 
One was that all petitions from members of minorities should be 
submitted through the governments of the interested States. 
Thus, the note suggested, the authorities might be made aware 
of the misdeeds of their subordinate officials, and could rectify 
them at once; the minorities would know that their complaints 
were receiving attention, and would not look for outside assist- 
ance, and the Council would be saved unnecessary trouble. On 
this proposal the Council pointed out that in the two cases cited 
by Poland—of the Aaland Islands and Upper Silesia—a special 
régime was in force which differentiated them from the rest of 
the States bound by Minorities Treaties; that no change was 
necessary in order to enable governments to take measures for 
the remedy of grievances; and that minority petitions had not 
so far formed an overwhelming proportion of the Council’s work. 
M. Rio-Branco, as Rapporteur, made the significant statement : 
“Tf the channel of recourse to the League of Nations is rendered 
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needlessly difficult, the danger that minorities may appeal directly 
to a neighbouring State is increased.” 

The second suggestion, that international organisations should 
not be allowed to submit petitions, was rejected on the ground 
that as they were definitely received for information only, their 
submission did not constitute intervention in the domestic affairs 
of the government concerned. 

The proposal of Czechoslovakia, made in April 1923, was 
that the period granted to governments to prepare observations 
on petitions might be extended at need, that petitions should be 
circulated only to the Council, as the guarantor of the treaties, 
and should not be published except in virtue of a Council decision 
or at the express wish of the government concerned, and that 
the following classes of petitions should be declared inadmissible : 


(a) Those which are only drawn up for propaganda purposes— 
that is to say, which are not really important and which do not 
make detailed statements or only contain information or refer to 
facts which have already been examined by the members of the 
Council. 


(b) Petitions which lie outside the scope of the Minorities 
Treaties. 


(c) Petitions which are incompatible with the dignity of a 
State. 


M. Rio-Branco pointed out that as every petition was now 
communicated for comment to the government concerned, it was 
unnecessary to circulate a petition to the whole League in order 
to enable that government to see it. It was also admitted in 
discussion that as the object of petitions was to supply informa- 
tion to the Council, that purpose would be secured by sending 
them to the Council only. The Council therefore agreed that 
petitions should in future be communicated only to its own 
members; but the Sixth Committee of the Assembly amended 
this provision so that an interested government not represented 
on the Council could call for papers in a particular case. 

The Czechoslovak proposal for an extension of the time-limit 
for submitting observations was accepted. With regard to con- 
ditions of admissibility, the Council formally endorsed the tests 
which were already in use in the Secretariat, namely, that 
petitions— 


(a) must have in view the protection of minorities according to 
the Treaties ; 
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(b) must not be submitted in the form of a request for political 
separation from the State of which the minority forms a part ; 


(c) must not emanate from an anonymous or unauthenticated 
source ; 


(2) must abstain from violent language. 


To these conditions the Council added a fifth on the lines of the 
first condition proposed by Czechoslovakia, that petitions ‘‘ must 
contain information or refer to facts which have not recently 
been the subject of a petition submitted to the ordinary pro- 
cedure.” This would apparently rule out petitions on a subject 
which had recently been discussed by the Committee of Three as 
well as those which had actually been dealt with by the Council. 
In themselves these conditions form a reasonably fair test, though 
clearly their restrictive effect could be extended beyond what is 
desirable by a Secretariat principally anxious to save the Council 
trouble. 

Poland’s request was met by the provision that if the interested 
State raised objections to the consideration of any petition, the 
matter should be considered by the Committee of Three or, at 
the request of the government concerned, by the whole Council. 
The first request under this provision was made by the Lithuanian 
Government in April 1928. They contested the receivability of 
a petition on bekalf of certain Ukrainians on the ground that the 
petitioners did not belong toa minority. In their view a minority 
must belong by origin to the country where they resided— 
whereas the petitioners had only settled in Lithuania in 1912— 
and must constitute an appreciable proportion of the population. 
The Council not only rejected these qualifications for minority 
status but affirmed that the petition in question satisfied all the 
five conditions and could not be dismissed as inadmissible. 
However, it appointed a Committee of Jurists to discuss the 
receivability of petitions coming from persons not belonging to 
a minority. 

The supplementary report of the Secretary-General to the 
Sixth Assembly in 1925 gives a full description of the work of 
the Committee of Three, which is completed by a memorandum 
issued by the Secretariat in 1926 (C. 312 (1), M. 118. 1926, 1). 
These two documents indicate that the Committee of Three now 
acts as an independent body and is no longer, like any other 
sub-committee, an organ for the detailed study of a particular 
question with a view to the submission of a report to a superior 
authority with executive powers. On the contrary, it now 
does not even keep formal minutes. The Secretariat memo- 
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randum states that when a question is not referred to the Council, 
“the Committee does not normally make any report’; that in 
1922 four cases were reported to the Council, and in one other 
case (that of the schools in Transylvania) the proceedings were 
published in the Official Journal at the request of Rumania; 
but “‘in no other case has the termination of the work of a 
Minorities Committee given rise to a communication to the 
Council or to the general public.” This termination, it should 
be noted, may take the form of a declaration by the Committee 
that it is satisfied with the explanations given, or the measures 
taken, by the government concerned. In such cases the minorities 
have no further redress and the Council, which has solemnly 
undertaken their protection, has no means of deciding whether 
the satisfaction of its sub-committee is justified or not. The 
result of this procedure became apparent in the last Council in 
the appeal of the Albanian Government against Greece under 
Article XI. Sir Austen Chamberlain rebuked Albania for raising 
a point of such slight importance as though it was a danger to 
international peace, when a whole code of procedure had been 
laid down by the League for such cases. Can he have been 
unaware that the case had already been before the Committee 
of Three, which had terminated it to its own satisfaction? Or 
does the Council now accept the view that the Committee’s 
decision is final? This is a far cry from the days when the 
Polish Government asked for its suppression on the ground 
that it made the discussion of petitions in the Council too easy. 
As regards the treatment of petitioners, it is stated, “‘ the 
Minorities Committees as a rule refrain from entering into any 
communication with the petitioners.”’ If a petition is admissible 
its receipt is formally acknowledged by the Secretariat, and any 
question as to its fate is answered by a statement that it is 
being dealt with by the usual procedure. Petitioners are not 
allowed to obtain from the Secretariat copies of the government 
reply, though up till 1923 this was sent them as a matter of 
course, but it is asserted that persons of sufficient standing can 
usually obtain this from their own governments. Inadmissible 
petitions are simply returned unless there is reason to suppose 
that the petitioner is unaware of the conditions which he must 
satisfy. In those cases, the memorandum stafes, “‘ the Secre- 
tariat tries to draw the petitioner’s attention to points which 
he has not made clear. However, the Secretariat is obliged to 
exercise the greatest care in this matter, as it has no authority 
to give advice to petitioners on how to present their case.’”’ It 
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appears that the “‘ advice” given to petitioners usually consists 
of a copy of the ‘‘ League Grey Book” on Minorities, which has 
not been brought up to date since 1923. This is the only 
officially published summary of minority rights and procedure. 

These are all the alterations that have taken place in pro- 
cedure. It will be noticed that they are all in the direction of 
curtailing rather than developing the scope of the Council’s work. 
A number of proposals for further development have, however, 
been made in the Assembly. 

The first, proposed by Professor Gilbert Murray in 1921, 
was for the formation of a ‘“‘ permanent commission to consider 
and report upon complaints addressed to the League, and where 
necessary to make inquiries on the spot.’”’ A sub-committee of 
the First Committee examined this proposal, and came to the 
conclusion that the procedure of the Tittoni Report “ anticipated 
and solved ” the problem which it was intended to meet. It was 
therefore withdrawn though, in view of the number of petitions 
which are now apparently disregarded, it seems that the problem 
has not been so effectively solved. 

In 1922, Professor Murray made a series of five proposals. 
The first stressed the importance of the good offices of the 
Secretariat in dealing with minority questions and recommended 
an increase of staff for this purpose. It was adopted. No. 2 
proposed that—in regard to “disputes as to the interpretation of 
the Treaties and their application in particular cases or as to any 
matter of fact on which such application depends ’—a classification 
which would cover all admissible petitions—recourse should be 
had without delay to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
This was amended so as to read—‘‘ disputes between the Govern- 
ment concerned and one of the States Members of the Council.”’ 
This is the phraseology of the Treaties themselves. It makes an 
appeal to the Court difficult, since an individual representative 
on the Council must take upon himself the odium of engaging 
in a dispute. The effect of the proposal was still further reduced 
by the introduction of a clause mentioning the possibility of 
using “ other means of conciliation.” Proposal 3 was that “in 
some localities of mixed population ” resident agents should be 
appointed by the League “ to report impartially on the behaviour 
of both, or all, sections of the population.” This roused a storm 
of protest from every country except Bulgaria and Hungary, 
which even the express proviso that such agents should only be 
appointed with the consent of the governments concerned could 
not allay. M. Hanotaux declared in the Assembly that the 
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‘ 


League should confine itself to “a close attention to events 
rather than an attempt to anticipate them.” He apparently 
forgot that dangers of infraction of the Treaties come within the 
Council’s purview. In any case this proposal was replaced by 
a recommendation that the Secretariat should collect as much 
information as possible for the benefit of the Council. No. 4 
simply emphasised the duty of minorities to behave as loyal 
subjects of their States. No. 5 expressed the hope that countries - 
not bound by treaty would accept “ at least as high a standard 
of justice and toleration as is required by any of the Treaties.” 
On the proposal of M. Hanotaux the Sixth Committee added the 
words, “‘ and the regular action of the Council.” This proposal 
was unanimously adopted by the Assembly, and the principle it 
expresses, for what it is worth, has therefore been accepted by 
the government of Italy. 

At this same Assembly, Dr. Walters,. representing Latvia, 
proposed the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry to formulate 
a ‘‘ general system of minority rights which should be universally 
applicable.” Lord Robert Cecil (now Lord Cecil) and Dr. Nansen 
feared that the appointment of such a Committee might be used 
as an excuse by governments for postponing the fulfilment of 
their obligations till it had reported. It was also objected that 
a general convention would be too rigid to meet special cases ; 
more probably, as a matter of fact, it would be too vague. The 
proposal was finally dropped on account of the expense involved. 
It came up again in 1925, when Dr. Galvanauskas proposed that 
a general convention should be drafted which should contain an 
adequate definition of a minority and a procedure affording 
guarantees that petitions should be properly examined. After a — 
good deal of discussion this proposal was rejected in Committee. 
It has also been put forward by some unofficial bodies. 

In 1925 Count Apponyi made three proposals: that petitions 
emanating from ‘supreme ecclesiastical organisations or the 
cultural and economic institutions of the different countries ”’ 
should go direct to the full Council; that petitioners should have 
the right to be heard “at all stages of the procedure,” and 
“be allowed to state their case and reply to objections as in 
an ordinary lawsuit’; and that reference to the Court of all 
points of law should be obligatory. These proposals received 
little serious attention. One speaker declared that to make 
minorities into legal entities would disorganise the whole of 
international life—a principle which is reiterated in every dis- 
cussion of these questions with the fervency of a creed whose 
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foundations are beginning to be shaken. It is, however, true 
that to give them the right to raise questions in the Council 
would involve an amendment to the Treaties, which expressly 
limit this right to States Members. Lord Cecil recommended the 
avoidance of innovations in so delicate a matter. M. Hymans, 
as a representative of the Council, said that that body admitted 
the possibility of improving procedure and would always be glad 
to consider interesting suggestions. The report adopted simply 
admitted that improvements in procedure were conceivable, but 
affirmed that they must be kept within the limits of the Treaties. 

The proposals of Dr. Walters and Count Apponyi were dis- 
cussed by the Council at its meeting of December 1925. M. 
Mello-Franco, as Rapporteur, added nothing to the reasons 
generally accepted against the proposal for a general Minorities 
Convention, but he went into Count Apponyi’s proposals more 
carefully than the Assembly had done. The proposal to treat 
minorities as legal persons he rejected on the ground that it 


-would create permanently disloyal groups within the States 


affected. On the other two he stated that if the Treaties had 
been made again he would have been in favour of allowing all 
Members of the League of Nations to raise minorities questions 
in accordance with the principle of equality; but that as it was 
the Treaties were clear and admitted of no two interpretations. 
For the same reason he could not admit the suggestion that any 
organisation within a State could be given an absolute right to 
be heard. The Council resolution simply took note of the resolu- 
tion of the preceding Assembly. Since that date no further 
proposals have been made officially. 

It is impossible to form an adequate judgment as to the 
efficacy of this procedure. Many conclusions might be drawn 
from the published facts. A possible one would be that, since 
we seldom see minorities questions discussed in the Council, the 
Treaties must be working so well that there is nothing for it to 
discuss. Possibly the Council itself, now that it has handed 
over the keeping of its conscience to the Committee of Three, 
shares that illusion. Those who have not to depend on published 
League documents for their information know that it would be 
much nearer the truth to say that so many petitions are received 
as to make it physically impossible to examine them all. Possibly 
the effective application of the Treaties would necessitate the 
creation of a special body which could devote itself solely to the 
examination of petitions. This possibility no one can judge so 
long as we have no knowledge of the source, the subject, the 
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importance or even the number of the petitions. The first step 
towards any improvement in procedure is a return to that salutary 
principle of publicity which is supposed to characterise the League 
of Nations. 


PROFESSOR H. W. CARLESS DAVIS 


WE much regret to record the untimely death of Professor 
Carless Davis on June 28th last. Professor Davis was one of 
those at the Peace Conference at Paris with whom the idea of 
forming this Institute was first discussed, and was one of its 
original members. He contributed to the first publication of 
the Institute, The History of the Peace Conference of Paris, and 
throughout has taken an active part in the work. For several 
years he has been a member of the Publications Committee, and 
his advice and criticism in all matters concerning the publications 
of the Institute were most helpful and valuable, and will be very 
much missed. 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Tragedy of Greece. By S. P. P. Cosmetatos. Tr. by E. W. and 
A. Dickes. Foreword by Cyrit HuGHes Hartmann, M.A., 
B.Litt. 1928. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
8vo. xviii + 327 pp. 15s.) 

THE author of The Tragedy of Greece claims to have written objec- 
tively in the interests of historic truth. If such was his design he is 
none the less, in his manner of presenting the case, a special pleader 
for King Constantine and an undiscriminatingly severe critic of M. 
Venizélos, whose motives and aims he does not leave it to the reader 
to deduce from the evidence. A more judicial and detached exponent 
of the Greek imbroglio might have admitted that a different but 
legitimate estimate of the real interests of Greece had inspired both 
the protagonists in this unhappy story; the King, who, while sincerely 
benevolent in his attitude towards the Allies, believed that the safety 
of his small country lay in neutrality; and Venizélos, who saw her 
advantage in unconditioned co-operation in the War against the 
Central Empires. The latter is, however, presented throughout as 
uncomprisingly anti-dynastic and as only concealing his real sentiments 
from fear of indisposing the powers which upheld the monarchy. 
With this reservation in mind the case as it is put by M. Cosmetatos, 
which can hardly remain unanswered, will be studied with great 
interest, and no doubt with a rather disconcerting surprise on account 
of the revealing documents, official and semi-official, which are, many 
of them for the first time, here made known to English readers. 

A divergence of view between the King and Venizélos seems to 
have subsisted from the first. Among the documents published is a 
telegraphic message, sent by the Emperor William to his brother-in- 
law on the 31st July, 1914, in which the latter is urged, in the event 
of the conflagration becoming general, to place himself at his side. 
To this the King, who was never in doubt about the attitude of Bulgaria, 
replied that the interests of Greece demanded neutrality and the 
status quo in the Balkans. Nevertheless, about a fortnight later 
Venizélos, who had announced in Council his conviction that the 
Allies would defeat the Central Empires in three weeks, offered the 
British and French Ministers the co-operation of the Greek army 
without any conditions. For the moment the Allies did not desire 
to see the war extend to the Balkans. But in November 1914, and 
again early in 1915, they were pressing Greece to furnish military 
assistance to Serbia and were prepared to guarantee her important 
acquisitions of territory in Asia Minor. The Dardanelles expedition, 
however, brought about a change of mind and, on the rejection of his 
proposal to co-operate there with a division, Venizélos resigned. Other 
tentative offers from the Greek Government with the consent of the 
King to co-operate with the Entente in operations against Turkey fell 
through. The King demanded that his territory should be guaranteed, 
whereas the Allies hoped to prevent Bulgaria from joining their enemies 
by offering her a large portion of Macedonia. 
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On the return of Venizélos to office in August 1915 he requested the 
Allies to send 150,000 men to Salonkia, who would replace a similar 
number which, under the terms of the military convention between 
Greece and Serbia, the latter should have contributed to ward off an 
attack from Bulgaria. This step was apparently taken without the 
consent of the King, who had his suspicions, but was informed on the 
22nd of September by Venizélos that his overtures had had only a 
personal character, not implicating the State. The French Minister 
two days later visited His Majesty and stated that the matter was 
ended. Nevertheless the French Journal Officiel reveals that M. 
Delcassé on the 16th June, 1916, informed the French Chamber in 
secret sitting that M. Venizélos was assured of the co-operation of 
Britain and France on the 23rd September, 1915, forty-eight hours after 
his request. On the arrival of a British Admiral at Salonika, Venizélos 
told the King he would protest energetically against a violation of 
Greek territory, but the protest actually sent was explained to be a 
matter of form, and was in reality almost equivalent to a renewal of 
the invitation. Thereafter the relations between the Minister and the 
King became irreconcilably antagonistic, and the latter chapters of 
the book leave little doubt that General Sarrail’s self-admitted republican 
sentiments led him to second the anti-dynastic aims of Venizélos. 

The evidence here submitted presents a good case for the rejection 
of the belief prevalent at the time, that the frontier fort of Rupel was 
evacuated by the Greeks and reoccupied by the Germans and Bulgarians 
under connivance with the Government of M. Skouloudis. It no 
doubt gave a great opportunity to the propaganda department which 
worked so zealously for Venizélos. A number of the documents 
published indicate that the direction of Allied policy in Greece was 
left largely in the hands of French agents, who seem to have acted 
often without the authority of their own Government, and certainly 
without the consent of the Allies. Their authenticity does not seem 
open to doubt, and the rather sordid story is corroborated by the 
volumes published by General Sarrail and Admiral Dartige du Fournet. 
According to the latter it was his own chief of staff and the French 
Minister who engineered the secession of Venizélos to Salonika. The 
policy of the French Government which supported him in his conflict 
with the King, the only justification for which could be the supreme 
necessities of war, was at least consistent. That of the other Allies 
seems to have been incoherent and inconsistent. The Russian 
Minister in Athens generally condemned the line adopted, while 
Baron Sonnino, though unwilling to place himself in opposition to 
his Allies, constantly recommended moderation and was inclined to 
think that the King was receiving less than justice. 

The author has, of course, much to say regarding the Mission of 
M. Jonnard, who, until definitely instructed not to do so, styled himself 
the High Commissioner of the Protecting Powers. The manner in 
which the deposition of King Constantine was brought about against 
the will, as is alleged, of the majority of his people, and the methods 
employed to reimpose the authority of Venizélos in Athens, is not 
pleasant reading as here narrated, nor can we be reminded without 
some misgiving, because of the part which we played in it, of how 
Greece was thrown into the desperate adventure which ended so 
disastrously for her in Asia Minor after the restored monarchy had to 
take over the control of a policy which it had not initiated. 

It may be that an adequate defence can be advanced for many 
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steps, criticism of which the documents here published seem to justify, 
“a if so this volume should not remain without areply. The exigencies 
of war may be held to extenuate a non-observance of the normal rules 
of international conduct. But the Tragedy of Greece should at any 
rate enable British readers to form a juster estimate of King Constantine, 
who was at the time the object of very bitter attacks in the Allied 
Press founded on a propaganda which, on the admission of those best 
qualified to know, adopted methods which the extreme pressure of 
circumstances cannot altogether excuse. 


Storia d’Italia dal 1871 al 1915. By BENEDETTO CROCE. 2nd edition. 
1928. (Bari: Laterza. 8vo. viii + 354 pp. 25 lire.) 


Tus work is not a chronicle of Italian history from 1871 to 1915 
nor a critical examination of historic facts, but an attempt, in Croce’s 
inimitable style, to trace the flow of events to what he terms their 
internal or spiritual sources. According to Croce history is the external 
manifestation of the working of the human mind, and can only be 
understood after a careful investigation into the contemporary 
philosophy, psychology and will power of the nation. If this has 
been carefully accomplished the inevitable sequence of events is plain. 
Inevitability is the characteristic of Croce’s method of treating history, 
and it is a method open of course to much criticism. 

This book has been criticised in various quarters as giving too 
favourable an estimate of the period, as being too optimistic in tone, but 
in view of the author’s personality it could not be otherwise. A man 
of Croce’s stable, wholesome and always serene temperament is by 
nature inclined to dwell on the episodes, on the features which appeal 
to that temperament. Moreover, as he does not approach history as a 
critic, but attempts to recreate it on broader foundations, he has the 
natural instinct of a creator to be tender to his offspring. What 
Croce likes is to take a dreary, dismal subject and, by careful adjustment 
to contemporary mentality, to make it not merely interesting but quite 
presentable, and he has no difficulty in doing so in the case of this period 
of Italian history. 

To a period of glorious adventure there followed in 1871 one of 
stern and strenuous work and, in the words of Victor Emanuel, poetry 
had to be succeeded by prose. Such a period does not appeal to those 
who need the thrill and excitement of military achievement, but, as 
Croce points out, there is drama for heart and intellect even in times 
of peace. The task before unified Italy was a stupendous one and had 
to be undertaken in a period of great disillusionment. Too much is 
always expected from great political changes, and the unification and 
independence of Italy could not at once lead to the prosperity which 
the more enthusiastic patriots had promised, the less so as they involved 
the dislocation of markets and the substitution of a new and inex- 
perienced bureaucracy. The task of reconstruction involved large 
capital expenditure in every branch of administration, roads, railways, 
education and public health, and as the inherited financial position was 
thoroughly unsound, the only course which could be taken, and which 
was most courageously adopted, was to introduce the most severe 
taxation known at that time in Europe. This temporarily added to 
the disillusionment, but in the course of less than a generation the work 
of reconstruction was, at any rate as regards essentials, accomplished 
in an amazingly successful manner. The lira was brought back to par 
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and Government securities rose to a point which made conversion 
possible, and Croce has no difficulty in showing that, in spite of the 
severe taxation, every possible test bears out the evidence of a rise in 
the standard of comfort, in the average income of the nation. That 
there was a good deal of corruption nobody would deny. The bad 
Governments of the past had created a tradition of corruption and it 
had become indigenous to the soil, but there was not enough corruption 
to interfere with the achievement of great progress. 

The history is extraordinarily free from bias, as is seen in the account 
in the last chapter of the struggle between the Neutralists and the 
Interventionists in 1914. Croce worked very openly on the Neutralist 
side, but he now finds no difficulty in showing that Intervention was 
logically inevitable. 

Throughout we are shown that what happened had to happen. 
Perhaps it is too much to hope that some day we may be able to forsee 
the inevitable instead of having to prove it after the event. 

A. J. A. BALL. 


The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré. Vol. II. Edited by Sir 
GEORGE ARTHUR. 1928. (London: Heinemann. viii + 333 pp. 
ais.) 


Tus volume of M. Poincaré’s reminiscences, covering the period 
January 1913 to August 1914, is a rather disappointing production. 
This is due to the fact that the author’s diary, which apparently formed 
the original basis of it, has been subjected to a double editing. Firstly, 
M. Poincaré himself, who through no fault of his own was sailing 
about the ocean at the moment when he should have been passing 
through the most interesting period of his life, has adopted the plan 
of interlarding his original statements with a running commentary— 
“‘ We did not know at the time that . . .”—followed by a quotation 
from some later writer, often with very confusing results. Added to 
this, M. Poincaré appears to have decided that the time for indiscretion 
is not yet. The passages which deal-with the internal situation in 
France, and with the author’s personal activities are much more 
interesting ; but the translator, who has condensed two volumes of the 
original French edition into one, has chosen precisely these passages © 
to abridge. With all this, the volume contains some interesting 
passages, notably M. Poincaré’s account of his visit to Russia on the 
eve of the outbreak of the War. C. A. M. 


Rings um Sasonow : Neue dokumentarische Darlegungen zum Ausbruch 
des grossen Krieges durch Kronzeugen. Hrsg. von EDUARD 
RITTER VON STEINITZ. 1928. (Berlin: Verlag fiir Kultur- 
politik. 8vo. 186 pp. Mk. 10.) 


It may be doubted whether the German apologists are really wise, 
even from their own point of view, in submitting every book pub- 
lished by the other side on the origins of the War to such merciless 
dissection. They are, indeed, becoming very wearisome. This is 
the second work devoted to an examination of Sasonow’s Fateful Years. 
It is, however, not without a certain value, for it gives us the Austrian 
rather than the German point of view, which is often too much neglected. 
Also the contributors include men such as Count Berchtold, Count 


Hoyos and Baron Macchio, who speak with special knowledge and 
authority. 
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Comment la Wilhelmstrasse écrivait Vhistoire pendant la guerre. 
By RICHARD GRELLING. 1928. (Paris: Alfred Costes. 8vo. xiii + 
274 pp. 8 fr.) Herr Grelling achieved an instantaneous reputation 
at a period when war passions were running high by the publication 
of his sensational anti-German work, J’accuse. He has now set 
himself the less grateful task of continuing his indictment of his country 
at a period when most writers are rather anxious to wipe out the traces 
of the war spirit. It is impossible not to regret the whole tone of 
his book. At the same time, his references to publications proving 
the falsification of the original German White Books are useful. 


The Pre-War Mind in Britain: An Historical Review. By C. E. 
PLAYNE. 1928. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 444 pp. 16s.) 
This is an interesting attempt to analyse the psychological situation 
in Great Britain on the eve of the Great War. The author traces the 
various causes which led to a feverish and neurotic state of public 
opinion which was, she believes, a main cause why war was not avoided. 
It is a subject on which probably everyone has his own opinions, and 
few will agree with the author throughout. In fact by laying stress 
on everything which showed excitement and instability, while she 
ignores the other side of the picture, she produces a one-sided and 
misleading impression. 


The Tragedy of Trianon: Hungary’s Appeal to Humanity. By Sir 
RoBert Dona.D, G.B.E. Introduction by ViscounT RoTHER- 
MERE. 1928. (London: Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 348 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


For the past year Lord Rothermere and his organs have been 
conducting a lively campaign in favour of the revision of the Treaty of 
Trianon, and though this has met with strong disapproval in British 
official circles, and though British public opinion has remained almost 
entirely indifferent, the agitation has awakened many echoes in Central 
Europe, and while kindling fantastic illusions in Hungary (where Lord 
Rothermere’s son, Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, met with a positively 
regal reception last May) it has also envenomed still further the relations 
between Hungary and all her neighbours. Lord Rothermere himself 
has no first-hand knowledge of the complicated issues involved: he 
published his first article in June 1927 on the strength of a three-day’s 
stay in Budapest, and he did not visit Hungary's three neighbours. 
The articles under his own signature in the Daily Mail were followed 
by two series of articles attacking Czechoslovakia, from the pen of Mr. 
Dudley Heathcote—best known for his association with Prince Carol’s 
recent intrigue and expulsion—and of Sir Robert Donald, the former 
Editor of the Daily Chronicle. The latter has now greatly expanded 
his material and published it in book form, and Lord Rothermere 
recommends it to the British public. 

Sir Robert Donald makes no attempt to explain the causes of 
Hungary’s downfall, still less to give a survey of the general situation 
in the three Succession States, though both are essential to a right 
understanding of the Minority Problem to-day. He limits himself to 
those portions of the three States which formerly belonged to Hungary. 
It is easy enough to point out hardships and abuses ; no one, not even 
responsible Czechs themselves, would attempt to defend all that is 
done by subordinate officials. Had he contented himself with this, he 
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might have made a useful contribution to the peace and settlement of 
Europe ; but to do so would have required an intimate knowledge of 
the situation and a mature judgment. Both these elements we miss. 
He has no sense of proportion and devotes far greater attention to 
Slovakia than to Transylvania or the Batka, and even in Slovakia he 
has far more to say about the Magyars than the Slovaks. The explana- 
tion would appear to be that (though according to Lord Rothermere’s 
preface the book “‘ is the result of several years’ study ’’) Sir Robert 
first visited Slovakia last autumn, and during a stay of two to three | 
weeks placed himself in the hands of a single opposition group, and that 
he did not find time to visit Roumania and Yugoslavia before expressing 
an opinion on conditions there. Last June I myself was in Slovakia 
and Ruthenia and spoke with many representatives of all races, parties 
and creeds, as well as literary and business men and scholars and 
teachers of every trend of opinion; but except among the Magyar 
Christian Socialist and National parties I failed to find anyone with 
whom he had been in touch. On his own showing he avoided all 
officials throughout Slovakia and Ruthenia, though he certainly did not 
adopt the same tactics in Hungary. His reason appears to have been 
that he found himself shadowed by some clumsy Czech detectives at 
Bratislava. He seems oblivious of the fact that this questionable 
practice is not a Czech invention, but an inheritance from both Hungary 
and Austria, and that there are not many countries in Europe to-day 
(least of all Hungary and Italy) where the authorities take no interest 
in the doings of foreign students of burning political problems. For 
years before the War I was continually shadowed in all parts of the 
Monarchy and became quite an expert in recognising the tapping of a 
telephone: nor was my experience in any way unique. The fact that the 
author visited the border districts soon after Lord Rothermere launched 
his campaign, and in connection with the Daily Mail, amply explains the 
official nervousness; and the real point is that he met with no inter- 
ference. To visit official personages need not involve accepting official 
propagandist statements: to ignore them altogether is to take sides 
needlessly. But Sir Robert Donald not merely ignored the officials 
in Slovakia, but also all those Slovaks, from Right to Left, who have 
played any active part in public affairs in the first eight years of the — 
Republic (the late Bishop Zoch is the solitary exception). Thus his 
sources are mainly Magyar, and this is apparent from the constant 
Magyar spelling of Slav names (cf. Zsatkovics, Szlavik, Zagrab) and 
the mangling of others. 

Not merely is the book utterly out of focus, but it contains such a 
mass of misstatements and distortions that it is difficult to know which 
to select for refutation, since even a bare catalogue of them would fill 
many pages. Time after time he shows himself unfamiliar with 
mere facts in the pre-War and post-War situation. Otherwise 
how could he speak of “ Czech M.P.’s”” in the Budapest Parliament 
(p. 16); or confuse the ‘seventies with the fifties as the period of 
reaction in Hungary (p. 69); or express surprise at the Czechs showing 
enmity to Kossuth (p. 126) ; or assert that Magyar is spoken by 
13,000,000 persons (p. 243), or that the Germans of Zips “‘ had full use 
of their language in schools under Hungary” (p. 68); or refer to 
Hiradé and Magyar Ujsdg as “ two German papers ” (p. 161) ; or speak 
of ‘‘ the Ivan party ”’ (p. 160)—a reference which is sim ply unrecognis- 
able—or of the Slovak Socialist leader, Dr. Derer, as “a Democratic 
Czech” (p. 50); or call Mikul4$ a “large town” (p. 70), or place 
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“ Léva”’ in the Schiitt (p. 121); or confuse Count Schénborn with 
Schénbrunn (p. 91); or write of ‘‘ Slovensk ”’ or “‘ Yugo-Slovakians ”’ 
(p. 64); or allege that the full details of the Czech census have not yet 
been published (p. 38); or say that Hungary has lost all her big towns 
except Budapest and Szeged (p. 167)—there are thirty-four others with 
over 20,000 and six with over 40,000. He goes out of his way to quote 
a phrase of Lord Rothermere which treats “‘ Czechs’ and ‘‘ Moravians”’ 
as two separate nationalities (p. 297). 

Many of his references to Slovak conditions are highly misleading. 
He even refers to “‘ Czech’’ villages in certain purely Slovak districts of 
Central Slovakia (pp. 200-2). It is simply grotesque to talk of the 
persecution of Catholicism in Slovakia (p. 221), when both the Czech 
and Slovak Clerical parties are in the Government and a modus vivendi 
has recently been concluded between the Republic and the Vatican. 
It is not fair to speak of the Pittsburg Agreement of 1918 (between 
Masaryk and the Slovaks of America) as a “ treaty’ (pp. 165, 170), 
and to suppress the essential fact that its final clause made its whole 
execution dependent upon approval by the Parliament of the future 
independent State. Still more misleading is the reference to Professor 
Tuka’s ‘‘ bombshell” at New Year 1928. Sir Robert quotes Tuka’s 
allegation that the Slovak Declaration of St. Martin in October 1918 
contained a secret clause ‘‘ limiting the agreement with the Czechs to a 
period of ten years’; but he does not tell the reader that the falsity of 
this allegation was at once proved by those who originally framed the 
Declaration, and that Tuka has since been publicly accused of treason- 
able practices by two very prominent Slovak deputies, and has declined 
their challenge that he should prosecute them for libel. 

There are many other cases where the perspective is all wrong. 
For instance, he is, of course, right to emphasise the ardent Catholicism 
of the great majority of Slovaks, but he passes over the réle of the 
Lutheran minority, whose manses produced something like eighty 
per cent. of Slovak intellectuals during the final period of Magyarisation, 
and which has therefore had an influence in the new Republic out of 
all proportion to its numerical strength. Sir Robert gives on p. 176 an 
account of Monsignor Hlinka’s political views which conflicts utterly 
with what the latter said to me a few weeks ago (and I have known him 
for twenty years) and with his whole present policy; yet he does not 
scruple on p. 175 to repeat in a veiled form the monstrous charges of 
graft recently brought against Hlinka by Mr. Heathcote in the Catholic 
Times, which really require no refutation. The support given to the 
Ludova Banka was on the same footing as that given to many other 
institutions under the Bank Act of 1925. The whole policy is open to 
expert criticism, but it is not graft, nor has it tied the hands of Hlinka’s 
party in a political sense. When again Sir Robert says that ‘‘ many 
leaders among the Slovaks welcomed Lord Rothermere’s gesture,” 
I can only beg him to mention any Slovak of eminence who has not 
condemned it. 

Peculiarly misleading are the chapters dealing with Ruthenia, which 
he boldly alleges to be ‘‘in a worse plight than before the War.”’ The plain 
fact is that what is now called Ruthenia was the most neglected portion 
of the old Hungary, and one of the most miserable districts in all Europe 
—a prey to feudalism, usury and Magyarisation—and that the cultural 
work which the Czechs have performed there in these ten years, in the 
teeth of countless obstacles, is little short of marvellous. There was 
not a single Ruthene school (Sir Robert admits that there were seventy- 
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seven per cent. illiterates in 1910), the intelligentsia was almost com- 
pletely Magyarised, and the main task has been to build an educational 
system out of nothing, and to stimulate national feeling among a 
people that has even now not quite made up its own mind whether to 
adopt Great Russian, Ukrainian or the special local dialect as its 
literary language. It is, of course, quite true that the Diet guaranteed 
to Ruthenia under the peace treaties has not yet been established, and 
that the little province still suffers from all too bureaucratic methods ; 
but the main reasons for the delay are the utterly chaotic party con- 
ditions (a table of parties in the town councils of Uzhorod, Mukatevo, 
Beregszasz, etc. would show the difficulty of finding any semblance 
of a working majority), and above all that very communism whose 
danger Sir Robert Donald over-emphasises and which is now again 
declining, but which enjoins extreme caution on the part of the authori- 
ties, in view of the proximity of Russia. Incidentally, his suggestion 
that the old Hungary promised autonomy is also misleading. After the 
collapse of Austria-Hungary in 1918 the Radical Karolyi Government 
constituted the so-called ‘‘ Ruszka Krajna ”’ in the hope of saving the 
Ruthenes for Hungary; but there is nothing to show that the present 
régime in Budapest would adopt this point from the programme of a 
man whom it pursues with such vindictive hatred. To Sir R. Donald’s 
sweeping statement that “ there has been no attempt to build up a new 
economic structure ”’ (p. 154), I move a direct negative, but obviously 
proofs would require a special article. He has also quite failed to 
understand the nature of the frontier dispute between Ruthenia and 
Slovakia and the motives which have led the large Jewish population of 
Ruthenia, and even some Ruthenes and Magyars, to favour the erection 
of Czech schools. Meanwhile his recklessness of statement may be 
judged from two examples. On page 39 he alleges that 50,000 Germans 
have emigrated from Ruthenia since the War, and that “ 50,000 or so 
Czechs have entered ”’ (p. 138). In the second case the last available 
figure is 19,000 for Czechs and Slovaks; in the first he has failed to 
realise that most of the pre-War ‘‘ Germans ”’ in that district were Jews 
and that the Czechoslovak Census has introduced a separate Jewish 
rubric, so that the German total automatically fell. And what are we 
to make of the puzzling statement on p. 149, that “ Ruthenia stands . 
between Hungary ...and Ukraine in Russian Poland?” Sir 
Robert contends that “ misrule under Hungary before the War has 
nothing to do with delinquencies to-day,” but in reality it is the test 
of the whole matter; for only a constant comparison will make present 
miseries comprehensible to the student, and it is on this comparison 
that the Czechs very wisely base their case in Ruthenia. Everything 
is still in transition, but they are valiantly facing the situation. 

I have concentrated my criticism upon the sections relating to 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, but a great deal could be said in answer to Sir 
Robert Donald’s highly contentious treatment of the Land Question. 
His view is that Land Reform in the Succession States has “ encour- 
aged,” instead of checking Bolshevism, and that Hungary, where the 
landed aristocracy is stronger than it ever was, but where land hunger 
is still rampant among the peasants, is the only country where there 
has been a land reform deserving of the name. With such a standpoint 
it is difficult to argue. Nor, again, is it easy to argue with a writer who 
claims that the German and even Slovak minorities in Hungary have 
all the schools and other liberties they desire. He quotes here and 
there the testimony of his own eyes; and I can only say that it is in 
direct conflict with that of other visitors to the same towns—British 
as well as Slav. 
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Sir Robert Donald’s conclusions are not encouraging. He ranges 
himself on the side of Lord Rothermere and frontier revision, 
oblivious of the fact that, even though the settlement of 1919 may 
be open to criticism in some details, alteration can only be 
achieved by force, and would involve a universal upheaval in 
Europe, and that the net result of the campaign hitherto has 
been to inflame nationalistic passions and illusions and set back the 
cause of consolidation for a considerable time. The fundamental 
error of this campaign has been to rely upon facts and allegations 
from one side only, to accompany them with violent abuse of the 
Succession States without even asking them to state their case, and 
hence to make it infinitely more difficult for anyone to discuss calmly 
the grievances of the minorities. This is all the more regrettable 
because many such grievances do exist and urgently call for remedy. 
A good many of the facts adduced by Sir Robert Donald are quite 
authentic and deserve publicity—for instance, some of the cases of 
cancellation of citizenship and expulsion quoted in Appendix V or, again, 
the artificial readjustment of judicial areas in Slovakia in order to 
depress the Magyar minority below the twenty per cent. limit which 
confers minority rights. But his facts are embedded in such a mass of 
misstatements and misconceptions that it is impossible to treat the book 
as in any way a safe source for those who desire information on the 
minorities, and its tone is scarcely likely to promote the redress which 
I, like himself, desire to see achieved. It is not worthy of a journalist 
who so long stood near the head of his profession. 

R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


The New Democratic Constitutions of Europe. By AGNES HEADLAM- 
Mor-ey, B.A., B.Litt. 1928. (Oxford University Press. London : 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 298 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Miss HEADLAM-MoRLEY has made a comparative study of the 
post-War European constitutions in order to discover whether they 
have led to any original practical contribution to the art of government. 
If her conclusions are mainly negative, her inquiry sheds a most 
valuable light on the conditions under which the political life of a large 
part of the Continent is to-day being carried on. Her subject being 
democracy, she has necessarily left aside both Italy and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, nor has she touched Rumania; but 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Finland and the Baltic 
States have each been subjected to close study, and Finland has 
necessarily led the author on to Sweden. The countries are, however, 
not treated individually, the material being dealt with under the head 
of particular problems, such as universal suffrage and proportional 
representation, political parties, second chambers, the legislative 
functions of the chief of the State, etc. As the analysis has been 
carried through with what may perhaps, without impropriety, be 
described as hereditary thoroughness and acumen, the result is a 
volume of quite unusual interest and suggestiveness to the student of 
public affairs. 

Lord Balfour has lately re-emphasised Bagehot’s indictment 
against the “literary” view of the art of government and recalled 
his criticism of a writer who “ did not look closely and for himself at 
real political life.” This volume is, in a sense, little more than a 
detailed commentary on this theme. 


_ “The interest of the new constitutions [writes Miss Headlam-Morley] lies 
in the fact that an attempt has been made to give to the democratic principle its 
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most complete and logical expression. Sovereignty rests with the people; the 
people are not only to control the Government, they are to be the direct holders 
of political power. Parliament is elected by the widest possible system of 
universal suffrage and by proportional representation. Nevertheless the people 
do not surrender their authority to Parliament. The representative assembly 
is controlled by direct legislation or by a president who has considerable constitu- 
tional powers and is himself the direct representative of the sovereign people.” 


Such is the theory which the constitution-makers took over from 
Rousseau. And because their eyes were upon this citizen of eighteenth- 
century Geneva, rather than upon the conditions of their own countries. 
and of the world in 1919, practice has played strange tricks with their 
principles. To give only two instances. Of the working of the 
Referendum in Germany Miss Headlam-Morley remarks : 


‘* The best that can be said of it, so far, is that it does not seem to have done 
any particular harm. . . . It is significant that really big issues, such as the 
acceptance of the Dawes Report, or the entrance of Germany into the League 
of Nations, were considered too critical and too important to be submitted to the 
people !’’ 


The second example relates to the electoral system : 


“ All the new electoral laws have adopted some kind of list system; the 
greater number adhere to the principle of strictly binding lists. . . . This system 
has the disadvantage that the freedom of choice of the elector is severely curtailed 
and the influence of the party managers increased. . . . An elector cannot 
express his preference for an individual without voting for the whole party list. 
The choice of the actual candidate becomes the function of the party organisation; 
the tie between the elector and the deputy is less direct; the responsibility of the 
deputy to his constituents is decreased, but his dependence on the party organisa- 
tion is increased.”’ 


The result is that, in endeavouring to secure a mathematically equal 
portion of sovereignty for the voter, while 


“ the absolutism of Parliament has been avoided, power has fallen into the hands, 
not of Parliament but of the political parties. The characteristic feature of the 
government of all these States is the weakness and instability of the executive.” 


The pages in which Miss Headlam-Morley develops this conclusion 
in detail, and shows incidentally how completely some of the constitu- 
tion-makers misunderstood the working of British institutions, are . 
full of interest. Thus the German Constitution was drawn up by 
men who entirely misinterpreted the position of the monarch, attribut- 
ing to him the right of dismissing a ministry still in possession of the 
confidence of the House of Commons, a right last exercised by George 
III in 1782! Thus Marshal Hindenburg is to-day in the possession 
of a power which was believed in 1919 to be in the possession of George V. 
Since, however, the makers of the Constitution failed to distinguish 
clearly in laying down that the acts of the President must be counter- 
signed by a minister, between those cases in which the President is 
expected to act as an agent of the Government and those in which he 
is intended to use his own discretion, it is not certain whether the 
President would be able to exercise the right which the makers of the 
Constitution intended to confer on him. 

It will be interesting to see whether any of the countries in question 
picks a leaf out of our book by adopting the plan embodied in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and arranging for a survey of the working 
of its Constitution at the end of the first ten-year period. What 
is certain, in any case, as the author drily remarks, is that “‘ the 
failure of democracy, if indeed it has failed, is due less to the system 
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itself than to the method by which it has been applied!” The first 
decade after the War, in fact, will have been useful if it has served to 
bring out the nature of the problems to which believers in democracy 
must address themselves if the art of government, with which democ- 
racy is inseparably bound up, is to survive under twentieth-century 
conditions. ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy. By GAETANO SALVEMINI. Vol. I. 
Origins and Practices. With an introduction by Ramsay Murr. 
1928. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 446 pp. 15s.) 

The Universal Aspects of Fascism. By J. S. BARNES. Preface by 
SIGNOR MussoLini. 1928. (London: Williams and Norgate. 
8vo. xxi-++ 247 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR SALVEMINI’s book asks for the most careful study. It 
is an attack on Fascism, written by an exile. Signor Salvemini’s view 
of Fascism might almost be summed up in the devastating sentence 
with which Mr. Gladstone pronounced judgment upon the rule of a 
king in the two Sicilies. But his attack is not a mere philippic. It is 
an attack supported by evidence, an attack made by a historian of 
European reputation who knows the standards of historical criticism 
and is aware that his evidence and his conclusions will be put to 
the severest scrutiny. 

The thesis which Signor Salvemini brings forward is that Fascism 
first established itself by deliberately prolonging a period of crisis 
beyond the “ natural ”’ limits of the crisis itself. This crisis in Italian 
history was due to the economic effects of the War, and the social and 
political effects of the extravagant promises made by the national 
leaders during the War. The crisis was European and not merely 
Italian. The gravity of this ‘“‘ post-War neurasthenia”’ in Italy has 
been exaggerated. Signor Salvemini gives his reasons for thinking 
that there was never any likelihood of a successful Communist 
revolution in a country of small landowners and among a population 
dependent upon imported raw materials and food-stuffs.* 

Even during the period of greatest unrest, in September 1920, 
when the workmen tried the experiment of occupying the factories, 
the Socialist leaders themselves discouraged revolution. By the end 
of 1920 the economic lesson had been learned by the working class. 
Economic facts, showing a steady revival of industrial life, do not fit 
in with the view that Italy was continuing to drift towards chaos. At 
the time of the Fascist march upon Rome the economic revival had 
been in progress long enough to justify expert statisticians in thinking 
that the economic danger point had been passed. 

But exaggerated fear of revolution gave place to an exaggerated 
reaction when the fears were seen to be groundless. The Government 
used the reaction to ‘‘ hound ”’ its political opponents in the Chamber. 
There followed a period of ‘authorised lawlessness” and civil 
war. The Government went too far in its connivance at lawlessness. 
The disunited Socialists now hesitated to support a Government which 
had deliberately refused to Socialists the protection of the law. The 
politicians in office could not conjure away the force they had encour- 
aged; high leaders in the army, including the Duke of Aosta, joined 
in the opposition to the re-establishment of a rule of law. Signor 


1 Signor Salvemini quotes a remark of Lenin: ‘‘ Comrade, has it struck you 
that Italy has no coal?” (p. 29, footnote). 
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Mussolini was at first the figurehead of this militant reaction; the 
part was intended for d’Annunzio. But Signor Mussolini followed his 
followers—every section of them in turn—and knew his public. The 
foolish and ineffective general strike of August 1922 gave the Fascists 
a chance at the very time when the country was tired of every kind of 
extremist and angry at the weakness of its proper Government. 

The aim of the march on Rome was therefore not to put down 
revolutionary socialism, but to prevent a parliamentary coalition which 
would have brought political and social security and made an end of - 
the power of a military combine. 

The Fascist domination was then, according to Signor Salvemini, 
established to deal with a situation for which Fascism itself was largely 
responsible. Under this domination there was no return to a rule of 
law. Acts of violence continued, and were condoned not only by the 
Fascist leaders but in the courts. Signor Salvemini claims that his 
evidence proves the complicity of the leaders. They may blow hot 
and cold by turns, but they cannot escape responsibility. 

A considerable section of the book is given to a detailed account of 
the Matteotti murder. The situation created by this crime seems to 
Signor Salvemini a crisis in the internal history of Fascism. Hence- 
forward Signor Mussolini and, in his train, the King of Italy are on a 
path from which there is no escape. ‘‘ Up to the Matteotti murder 
Mussolini always had a way open to win a new popularity by swinging 
back to the Left again after having swung to the Right. After the 
Matteotti murder he lost all liberty of action ”’ (p. 380). 

Such is the interpretation of the Fascist dictatorship upon which 
Signor Salvemini asks his readers’ judgment in view of the evidence 
which he brings forward. 

In The Universal Aspects of Fascism Mr. Barnes attempts to dis- 
cover a philosophic basis for Fascism. Ramsay Muir’s preface to 
Signor Salvemini’s book is a sufficient answer to his thesis. If further 
answer were needed, any impartial text-book of European history 
would suffice. ; E. L. Woopwarp. 


The Works Council: a German Experiment in Industrial Democracy. 
By C. W. GUILLEBAUD. 1928. (Cambridge University Press. 
8vo. viii + 305 pp. I6s. 


TuHIs is a really valuable book, which covers an interesting and 
important subject with as much completeness, lucidity and impartiality 
as could be wished. Its single defect is that it appears to have been 
rather long in the Press, so that the story is not carried up quite so 
late as might have been wished. The only other criticism that might 
be ventured is that Mr. Guillebaud’s austerity of plan makes him 
confine himself very strictly to his subject, while a less instructed 
reader would have got some enlightenment by more comparisons with 
the very similar movement, for example, in Austria, and analogous 
movements in Great Britain and elsewhere. The field which Mr. 
Guillebaud actually covers, however, seems to have been treated in a 
way which will hardly need correction or addition. 

The German Works Councils were the fruit of a political situation 
which was largely influenced by the Russian Revolution, and they 
themselves were most prominent in the period of German history which 
was in part revolutionary. Both their origin and their development 
were thus far from normal, and they were obliged to devote a dis- 
proportionate amount of their time and energies to settling their 
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actual relations with the employers, and still more with the trade 
unions. The very complicated German legislation failed to solve 
these problems wholly, and even yet the economic situation in Ger- 
many is not normal enough to allow one to say how far her Councils 
can be taken as an inspiring or a deterrent example to other countries. 
Mr. Guillebaud is therefore properly cautious in appraising the effect, 
or prophesying the future of the Councils. He does, however, come to 
the conclusion that within certain limits the Councils have performed 
definitely beneficial work, and that the employers would have done 
well to circumscribe their activities less closely. The concluding 
chapter of the book and that on the effect of the Councils on industrial 
relations are of interest to every person concerned or interested in 
economic problems; and the more technical chapters should be studied 
with deep attention by all whose interest is more active, particularly 
in view of the action of the British Liberal Party in placing statutory 
consultative Works Councils on its industrial programme. 
C, A. MACARTNEY. 


The Europa Year Book, 1928. Edited by MICHAEL FARBMAN, RAMSAY 
Muir, and Hueu F. SPENDER (London: Europa Publishing Co., 
Ltd., George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 8vo. xxii + 794 pp. 21s.) 

THE third issue of the Europa Year Book has been considerably 
enlarged. It contains more economic information, more details about 
the League of Nations and a longer list of international associations. 
Some thousands of new biographical entries have been inserted in the 
third part, entitled ‘‘ The European Who’s Who.” 

These biographical entries vary a good dealin character. Some give 
the kind of information that we expect and need. Others give verdicts 
and appreciations which are not helpful and reveal the hand of the 
amateur. We are told, for instance, that A. B. “has distinguished 
himself in music”; that C. D. “is the leading English composer ” ; 
that E. F. is ‘a witty and humorous satirist of modern life”; that 
G. H. is “one of the greatest of living Anglo-American novelists.” 
Then we come to an authoress, of whom, we confess, we had never 
heard before, who “has a genius for describing ancient times in the 
spirit of modern life.” Happily the entries relating to ‘‘ Learned 
Persons ”’ are more business-like than this. 

The first part of the volume, a “‘ Survey of Social and Economic 
Conditions,” contains some useful articles by specialists, e.g., one on the 
European coal crisis by Mr. Mack Eastman, and on the production of 
coal and the coal trade by Mr. Ansgar Rosenborg. Both these writers 
are of opinion that the prospects for the European coalfields are by no 
means bright. It is a pity that no specialist has written about the 
textile trades. Weshould have thought that the prospects of the cotton 
industry deserve special consideration at this time. The article on 
rubber is out of date; it deals with nothing that has happened since 
August 1926. But the “Survey” presents a great mass of reliable 
statistics relating to all the chief European industries. The third 
part, the “European Who’s Who,” contains, besides biographical 
articles, the same sort of information that is afforded by the Statesman’s 
Year Book, though it must be added that the latter publication is more 
copious and satisfying. The editors have not insisted on uniformity 
of plan in the descriptions of each State. A number of the contributors 
give, very reasonably, a special sub-section on “‘ Churches.” But 
no information about “‘ Churches ”’ is vouchsafed in the cases of France, 
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Portugal, Roumania, Spain. The information about parties which are 
committed to particular schools of religious thought is vague and 
unsatisfactory. These omissions are the more surprising, since Part II 
contains a full account of the organisation of the Vatican, a list of its 
representatives in foreign countries, and an account of the ecclesiastical 
organisation of the Roman Catholic Church. 


H. W. C. Davis. 


Russian Economic Development since the Revolution. By Maurice 


Doss. 1928. (London: Routledge. 8vo. xii+ 415 pp. 15s. 
net.) 


Mr. Doss is to be congratulated on his courage in writing this book. 
In his preface he confesses frankly the rashness of passing judgment on 
contemporary history, but we agree with him that this rashness is 
necessary. The material here is very large, and Mr. Dobb has done 
some strenuous and valuable pioneering work; he has collected a vast 
amount of information and set it in order in the form of a connected 
story, at the same time giving us a scientific interpretation. As 
regards his sources, Mr. Dobb tells us plainly that he has not thought it 
necessary to disbelieve Russian records unless there was definite reason 
to do so. This is a sensible point of view in the circumstances, and 
indeed is largely inevitable, since for authoritative information about 
Russia we are largely confined at the present day to the various organs 
and institutions of the Soviet Government. So far as relates to 
ascertainable matters of fact, Soviet statistics cannot. be said to be 
obviously wrong or improbable. On the other hand, the student 
will find the dearth of first-class criticism one of the greatest difficulties 
in the task of rightly appreciating recent Russian history. 

That task is difficult, moreover, because many of the matters to be 
touched are subjects of acute controversy inside as well as outside 
Russia. It may be noted, for example, that Mr. Dobb, in common 
with many Russians at the present day, uses the term “ War Com- 
munism ”’ with reference to the extreme measures of the early period 
of Soviet rule from the middle of 1918 until Lenin’s New Economic 
Policy in 1921. This ‘‘ War Communism,” he says, “‘ was a deviation 
forced by pressure of military events.” There is something to be said 
in support of this view, but the case is by no means proved. The 
view is not held by a large number of Russian communists, and it is 
contrary to much of the evidence that is now available to us. 

Mr. Dobb rightly puts his finger on the problem of the accumula- 
tion of capital as one of primary importance in Russia at the present 
time. The problem of calculating accretions of capital is always one 
of the greatest difficulty, and the final balance of the various elements 
—the savings of industry, increased banking resources, investment 
through the Budget, peasant accumulation and so on—after the 
appropriate deductions, including depreciation, must be a highly 
conjectural matter in respect of any country. Mr. Dobb’s conclusion 
that the accumulation in Russia in 1925-26 lay between six and eight 
per cent. of the national income must be taken with reserve. 

This book should be regarded as outlining boldly, yet carefully, 
some of the problems of recent economic history in Russia, rather than 
as indicating final conclusions, and we are grateful to the author for 
this valuable work. J. H. PENsSON. 
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Three Months in Russia. By W. J. Brown. 1928. (London: 
Labour Publishing Company. 8vo. 189 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


The Russian Experiment, 1917-27. By K.T.SHAH. 1927. (Bombay: 
D. P. Taraporevalla Sons & Co. iv + 143 pp. 2s.) 


Report of First American Rank and File Labor Delegation to Soviet 
Russia. 1928. (New York: International Publishers. Sm. 
8vo. 48 pp. 25¢.) 

Russie, 1927. By ALFRED FABRE-LUCE. 1927. (Paris: Grasset. 
Sm. 8vo. 264 pp. 12/7.) 


La Russie Soviétique. By Jacques Lyon. 1927. (Paris: Felix 
Alcan. Sm. 8vo. 321 pp. 18 fr.) 


THE literature on Soviet Russia continues to grow, but, like the 
wares at a penny bazaar, one has to pick and choose to get value out 
of them. One can, however, observe this in connection with what is 
being published now, as compared with a few years ago—the authors 
do try to repress their personal feelings and to adopt a dispassionate 
tone. During the early phase of the Revolution it was very difficult 
to avoid partisanship. To-day the desire for objective summing-up 
is a more powerful motive. 

' The chief weakness of much that is written about Russia to-day is 
that those who go there describe the social changes and reorganisations 
that have been going on in welfare work, labour laws, marriage codes, 
social insurance, trade union rules, education, etc., without giving us 
an insight into the economic basis from which all this springs. For 
one who wants to get at the real position to-day in Russia it is more 
interesting to know about the balance sheets of the State Trusts, about 
the prospects of supplying the peasants with necessary wares, about 
the vexed question of the relative prices of agricultural produce and 
industrial goods; in a word, about the state of the national trade and 
production balance, from which all social welfare schemes must be in 
the last resort financed. The absence of such a survey, for instance, 
seems to be the weakness in Mr. W. J. Brown’s Three Months in Russia, 
an otherwise admirable piece of work on the moral, religious and 
social reconstruction work that has been going on in Russia since the 
end of the civil wars. As a trade union official he naturally investi- 
gated labour conditions, and gives us a valuable account of the great 
work which the Bolsheviks have set their hands to—the mobilising of 
Russia’s resources on a national and social basis. One realises in 
reading the chapters on the position of women that the Russians have 
reached a stage of sex equality far in advance of anything reached in 
the rest of Europe, but one cannot help feeling at the same time that 
it is much easier to start afresh in a country with few historic traditions 
and institutions, like Russia, than in the more complex Western 
society. Like many who go to Russia in a sympathetic frame of mind, 
Mr. Brown has managed to imbibe something of the Bolshevik outlook 
on world affairs, and this comes out in his last chapters on the Com- 
munist party andits philosophy, where he seems to foresee the economic 
break-up of Western Europe. 

On the other hand, the American Rank and File Delegation to 
Russia in its Report was not much concerned with Communist theories. 
It also was composed of trade unionists, who were looking at the prac- 
tical side of labour organisation first andforemost. Its conclusions were 
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that American Labour had every interest in the success of the Russian 
experiment, and while pledging itself to prevent, as far as it could, the 
American Government’s hostility to Russia from taking active shape, 
it did not expect to see Russian methods transplanted elsewhere. One 
point may be noted in this interesting study of Russian conditions, 
which shows how different is the atmosphere of industrial relations in 
Russia from that of any other country. Strikes sometimes occur in 
the State industries of Russia. When they do occur, it is the manage- 
ment that gets a “‘ shake-up ” for “ allowing grievances to accumulate,” | 
and trade union officials are censured by the Government for taking 
it lying down ! 

Professor Shah’s book is not based on any actual experience of 
travel in Russia, but is an analysis of reports and writings of other 
authors and delegations which have been to Russia. It is interspersed 
with the comments of the author which are often not easy to follow. 
But it is a book which will be valuable in helping Indian opinion to 
form some conclusions on Soviet Russia. Professor Shah does not 
think that the ‘‘ Russian experiment holds out any threat to the peace 
of mind of any but the most extreme Russophobes.” 

Of the two French books, recently published, M. Alfred Fabre- 
Luce’s is a pleasant descriptive narrative of a journey from Leningrad 
to the Black Sea without any attempt at deeper analysis of social 
and economic conditions, while M. Jacques Lyon’s is perhaps the best 
critical survey of Russia in her relations to the rest of the world that 
has been published recently. The chapter on the agricultural con- 
ditions is well worth reading, for it shows what is not generally realised— 
that peasant proprietorship, as it exists in the rest of Europe, is neither 
present in theory nor, what is more important, permitted in practice 
in Russia. He shows how the land is still parcelled out on the basis 
of the family (‘‘ Dvor’’), but that this family “ does not possess the 
rights of property. It can neither sell, give, bequeath nor mortgage its 
holding. If the family disappears, the land which it has enjoyed 
reverts to the common fund of the State.”” But as long as the family 
exists, it can enjoy the land and hand it on to its lineal successors. 
“ This system of family groups in rural land tenure presents a mixed 
system, permitting to each family a right of quasi-perpetual enjoyment - 
which, however, is equally exclusive of proprietary right or of collective 
exploitation.” 

M. Lyons gives a valuable chapter at the end in which he forms his 
conclusions. Having cut herself off from the rest of the world economic- 
ally, Russia, he says, must of necessity have deficits on her trade 
balance. This makes a foreign trade monopoly a necessity till the 
native Russian accumulations of wealth make it possible to re-equip 
industry. But this will be very slow without foreign capital, which 
will not come from outside. ‘‘ To obtain it the Russians must make 
concessions, both economic guarantees at home and cessation of pro- 
paganda abroad. Are the Great Powers united in formulating con- 
ditions and seeing to their application? That is the question of the 
future.” And finally he sees the Russian Revolution in its historical 
perspective. “‘ National pride has changed its form. A group of 
Russian ‘ intellectuals ’ nourishes the conviction that by the Revolution 
of 1917 Russia can change the world. . . . In other words, Communism 
is the present-day form of Russian Nationalism. After the humiliations 
of 1905 and 1917 the Communist Revolution has revived the national 
conscience. . . Communist mysticism, substituted for autocratic 
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mysticism, is the modern representative of the old Slavophil doctrine. 
The maledictions of the Slavophil apostle, Dostoefsky, on the petit 
bourgeois civilisations of Western and Central Europe, his hope of 
seeing the material domination and moral influence of the Great White 
Tsar over Asia from India to China, is only a prelude to the anathemas 
of Lenin on the petit bourgeois social democracy of the West, and to 
his command to all Communist parties to turn their attentions to the 
toiling masses of the East. . . . Once again in her history Russia is 
at the cross-ways. Either she must renounce propaganda and give 
the necessary guarantees to ensure the co-operation of foreign capital 
for the development of the new social order of Russia; or, yielding 
to a mixture of obstinacy, conviction and Oriental bluff and of the fear 
of seeing old tribunes dispossessed, her leaders will continue in their 
groove and allow the country to slip down into a condition of moribund 
stiffness, leading to anarchy.” M. PHILIPs PRICE. 


Soviet Union Year Book, 1927. Compiled and Edited by A. A. SANTA- 
Lov and Louis SEGAL. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xxiii+453 
pp. 7s. 6d. net.) This is the third annual issue of a compact volume 
of information dealing with Russian political, economic, and social 
conditions, and is a summary of official figures and information of the 
Government of the Soviet Union. The tables of figures are well chosen, 
and the information, both as to particular industries in Russia and as 
to general business conditions, concessions, taxation and so forth, 
appears to be selected from a practical point of view and should be of 
real value to those interested in Russian trade. J. H. PENson. 












Finland To-day. By Stir FRANK Fox. 1928. (London: Black. 
8vo. x +188 pp. 7s. 6d.) This book gives a clear, concise and 
attractive account of Finland and the Finns, without going deeply into 
any particular aspect of the country or the people. The author gives 
a brief sketch of Finland’s past history as a Grand Duchy, and 
describes the Finnish victory over Bolshevism which secured the 
independence of the country in 1918. Sir Frank Fox has several 
chapters on different departments of Finnish life, in which he gives 
a graphic description of the national system which is being built up 
by a cautious, methodical and persevering people. Foreign policy is 
dismissed in a few words, and nothing is said of the larger question 
of the Baltic, in which Finland plays an important part. 

E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 


The Revolutionary Spirit in France and America. By BERNARD FAY. 
Translated by Ramon GuTHRIE. 1928. (London: Allen and 
Unwin. 8vo. 613 pp. 18s.) 


M. BERNARD Fay¥ has produced in this book a very close study of 
the interaction of revolutionary ideas in France and the United States. 
Before and during the War of American Independence what might be 
called the philosophical revolutionaries in France carried the country 
with them in their desire to assist the Americans in throwing off the 
yoke of the tyrant, George III. But due weight must be given to the 
not unnatural desire on the part of the French to seize any opportunity 
of getting a little of their own back against England at this time. The 
French officers and men returning from America spread in their own 
country the revolutionary ideas culled from a complete misunderstand- 
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ing of the phenomenon of the revolution in America. After the war 
the two countries were filled with ideas of fraternity towards one 
another, still largely based on complete mutual misunderstanding, until 
the revolution broke out in earnest in France, when it is not unnatural 
that Puritan America, which under Washington was enjoying a stable 
government, was vastly shocked at the excesses of revolutionary France. 
The book contains a full bibliography and detailed notes at the end 
which enlarge on and explain various matters touched on in the text. 
An average of some 150 notes per chapter does not make the book easy | 
reading. M. Bernard Fay has been unfortunate in his translator. 
B. T. REYNOLDs. 


The ‘‘ Action Frangaise’’ Condemnation. By DENIS GWYNN. 1928. 
(London: Burns, Oates and Washburn. 8vo. viii + 272 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Condemnation of the ‘‘ Action Frangaise.” Edited by LEo WARD. 
1928. (London: Sheed and Ward. Sm. 8vo. 79 pp. Is.) 


THESE two works deal, in each case with ability, with a topic of 
great interest and not easily intelligible to those who have not followed 
events in France and the Catholic world closely. Mr. Gwynn gives a 
detailed and sober historical account, well weighted with documents 
and quotations. Mr. Ward’s work is shorter, more explanatory, and 
perhaps a better introduction to the beginner. C. A. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1925; Supplement :. Chronology of 
International Events and Treaties, 1 Jan. 1920-31 Dec. 1925. 
Compiled by V.M. BoutTEer. Published under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1928. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 235 pp. Pub- 
lished price 12s. 6d.: to members of the Institute, 7s. 6d.) 


Portions of this excellent chronology have been already published 
by the Institute in the form of two pamphlets which cover the periods 
July 1921-June 1922, and July 1922—June 1923. The utility of these 
instalments was immediately recognised, and there is only one opinion 
about the high standard of accuracy which was set by Miss Baynes and 
Miss Cleeve. Miss Boulter has continued the work upon the lines which 
they laid down, and with equal care and intelligence. 

The main principle of the chronology is that events and documents 
are distributed under subject-headings. Of these the most numerous 
and most important (if valued by the space which they claim) are 
the names of sovereign States. But the entries relating to each State 
are Classified under sub-headings, partly by subjects (e.g. Frontiers), 
but mainly with reference to the other States connected with the matter 
in hand. This method has a scientific justification, and it does in 
practice enable the reader to discover (though not always at the first 
attempt) the date of any particular document or negotiation with which 
he is concerned. It is the method of a registry-index and has all the 
advantages of such an index. But it does not make it easy for the 
reader to discover what réle a particular country (say Italy) has played 
in international affairs for any particular period (say 1923). This 
chronology must be used, for historical purposes, in conjunction with 
a summary of recent Italian history such as the Annual Register 
supplies. Events as distinct from documents are insufficiently recorded, 
even when we allow for the fact that only those events are relevant to 
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the scheme which have some bearing on the international situation. 
Thus merely three lines are devoted to the origin of the Fascist régime. 
That is short measure. The Corfu incident of 1923 is not noted under 
“Italy,” though it is to be found under “ Greece.”” The method which 
has been adopted for the Chronology demands a larger number of cross- 
references than are actually supplied, if it is really intended that one 
event or one document should be specifically noticed in one place 
and no more than one. Let us take a concrete instance. On 23 Sept. 
1922 a Franco-British agreement was signed respecting the terms of 
peace between Greece and Turkey. This is duly noticed under 
“ Turkey,” and there is a sufficient cross-reference under “ Greece” 
and also under “ France” (sub-heading “‘ Turkey”). But the agree- 
ment was made between France and Great Britain and therefore should 
also be mentioned (which it is not) under “ France” (sub-heading 
“ Great Britain’). We may add that a good many of the cross-refer- 
ences are too indefinite. At the end of the heading ‘‘ Italy ” we find 
no less than twenty-four cross-references (mostly indefinite) to other 
articles, Cross-references, to be really useful, should be references 
to a page, or to a sub-heading of manageable length. 

One very useful feature of the plan is the insertion of a limited 
number of subject-headings such as “Conferences, International,” 
“ League of Nations,” “‘ Little Entente,” ‘“‘ Locarno Pact,” “‘ Permanent 
Court of Justice.” It might be a convenience if headings of this excep- 
tional kind were noted in a table of contents or in an index. We 
hope that headings of this kind may be more numerous in future 
editions. H, W. C. Davis. 


Przeglad Polityszny (Polish Review of Foreign Politics), Issued by the 
Towarzystwo Badania Zagadnien Miedsynarodwych, Warsaw. 
Fourth year, Vols. VI and VII. 


Tuis publication makes a valuable and comprehensive contribution 
to the literature of international politics, especially as illustrating the 
Polish point of view. 

The first article of Vol. VI deals with China; the second with 
Turkey. Turkey, we are reminded, was isolated at Lausanne except 
yd Poland, whose Government was the first to transfer its legation to 

ngora. 

Much of the volume is devoted to German-Polish relations. Senator 
Koskowski, editor of the Kurjer Warsawski, writes on the subject of 
the German Press, and is followed by the German pacifist, Helmuth 
von Gerlach, editor of the Welt am Montag, on the attitude of the 
various German political parties towards Poland. Koskowski admits 
that the Polish Press has much to answer for—Chauvinism, wrongly 
understood national interest, ignorance of international affairs—but 
claims that the German Nationalist Press was worse and with less 
excuse. Von Gerlach deals with the various German social and 
political groups in turn and examines or explains the attitude of each 
to Poland. In East Prussia the colonies of ‘“‘ Ostmarker,” émigrés 
from Posnan province, continue to foster local ill-feeling. The merchant 
class, on the other hand, wants full understanding and good relations ; 
the working class the same. Industry is divided according to its 
economic interests. Coal-owners, land-owners and agriculturists think 
the customs war an excellent method of keeping up prices of the com- 
modities they produce. Exporters of agricultural machinery and 
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importers of Polish timber, and in fact Chambers of Commerce gener- 
ally, take quite another view. In political circles those in Germany 
who favour co-operation with France know that the road to Paris is 
through Warsaw, whereas those who favour a Russian Entente natur- 
ally care nothing for better Polish relations. 

The Deutsche Nationale Pariei, ‘‘ unable in this or any other domain 
to forget or learn anything,” and forced after Locarno to drop anti- 
French invective, now turn the stream of their abuse on to Poland. 
The Social Democrats are a positive influence for closer German- 
Polish relations; certain Polish laws, such as the eight-hour day and 
agrarian reforms, having made a deep impression. Streseman’s 
Deutsche Volkspartei is leaning more and more to friendly under- 
standing. The Centre Party is in this, as in most political questions, 
a sphinx. In conclusion, Von Gerlach expresses the conviction that 
the present difficulties can and will be resolved, as the Franco-German 
difficulties have been. 

A statistical chapter deals with German-Polish commercial rela- 
tions, including the question of the “corridor” and East Prussian 
communications with the rest of the Reich. Figures are quoted to 
show that whereas the sea traffic in goods between East Prussian and 
German ports had fallen since 1913 both relatively to rail traffic and 
in the aggregate, rail traffic had greatly increased prior to the com- 
mercial war, viz. from 871,000 tons in 1913 to 3,039,388 tons in 1925. 

The subject of the Upper Silesian frontier is dealt with by Roman 
Dolega. Readjustment of the Polish railway system and the building 
of the port of Gdynia are shown to be designed especially to meet the 
requirements of Silesian industry. 

Other articles deal with Polish-German agreements for seasonal 
labour migration; economic relations between Germany and Soviet 
Russia; and the possibility of treaty revision. The volume concludes 
with a chronology. 


R. O. MENNELL. 


The Aslib Directory : A Guide to Sources of Specialised Information in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Edited by G. F. Barwick, B.A., late 
Keeper of Books, British Museum. 1928. (London: Associa- 
tion of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. Oxford 
University Press. 4to. xiii+ 425 pp. 21s.) ! 


THIs is an ambitious first attempt, on the part of the Association 
of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux (ASLIB), at compiling 
a useful guide to the available sources of information on 


“Ships and shoes and sealing-wax, 


And cabbages and kings,” 


-or subjects equally heterogeneous. Ships, shoes, seals and several 
kings will actually be found as headings, while information on cabbages 
will no doubt be provided by those who specialise in “‘ gardening,” 
“ vegetarianism,” “‘ cookery,” ‘‘ plant breeding,” ‘‘ plant diseases,” 
“‘insects,”’ etc. In spite, however, of the inclusion of much lore of an 
unexpected kind on most unlikely topics, the student who consults 
the work will do well to bear in mind the warning conveyed in Sir 
Frederic Kenyon’s introduction—“ the first issue of such a work can 
never be complete.” There are certainly some disappointing gaps, as 
well as surprising finds. Boulanger is included, but Gambetta, for 
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example, is not, though “ gas cylinders’’ and ‘‘ Gateshead” are: 
if the inquirer is interested in “ cells ” or “ cephalopoda ”’ or ‘‘ charac- 
ters’ or “ Charles II,” his thirst for knowledge will be assuaged; but 
on Cromwell or Charles I or corporations or cryptograms he will remain 
unenlightened. The headings chosen are in some instances extremely 
wide, e.g. “‘ archeology,” ‘‘ commerce,”’ and “‘ women”; others, such 
as ‘‘ ball-bearings,”’ “‘ stokers, mechanical,” ‘‘ weighing-machines ” and 
“waiters,” are decidedly specialised. There are separate headings for 
“magic ’’ and “ witchcraft,” but the material controlled by the 
R.I.I.A. is indicated under the very general classification ‘‘ Inter- 
national Law and Relations,” nor is it suggested that we could be help- 
ful in such matters as “‘ China ” or “‘ Czecho-Slovakia.”” Sometimes the 
information recommended is rather one-sided; thus we may learn much 
about “communism,” but apparently we must be instructed by its 
avowed opponents. Sometimes it is meagre. The lawyer referring 
to ‘ Appeal Cases” is offered a series from 1714-1841 “‘ and a few 
later’: the gastronomist who looks up “‘ menus ”’ is put off with “a 
collection of American menus and souvenirs 1890-1904.’ The directory 
is not, moreover, infallible. It gives further currency to the prevalent 
but erroneous impression that the House of Lords MSS. are kept in 
the library of that august body: they are, as a matter of fact, under 
wholly separate control. An instance of rather eccentric classification 
occurs under “Irish Free State.” There is a separate heading for 
“Treland and Irish History,” and we should have thought that the 
information on Munster in the journals of the Cork Historical and 
Archeological Society clearly belonged to the latter rather than the 
former category. The editor, however, thinks otherwise, and a pathetic 
note, ‘‘ the destruction of the Cork Court House and the Dublin Record 
Office has made this information very valuable,” indicates the working 


i of his mind—the Free State, since the activities of its founders 


enhanced the value of the information, should be credited with this 
item. In spite of everything, however, the directory serves a useful 
purpose, and we wish it a success which may lead to numerous later 
and more perfect editions. G. M. GATHORNE-HaRDY. 


Aspects of British Foreign Policy. By Str ARTHUR WILLERT. 
(Institute of Politics Publication.) 1928. (Yale University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 141 pp. 9s.) This book con- 
sists of a series of lectures delivered at the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown in 1927, on contemporary British policy with regard to 
peace, security and trade, the European situation, China, and Soviet 
Russia. Sir Arthur Willert expressly repudiates any official authority 
for his views or statements but, as he is the first to admit, he generally 
takes a sympathetic view of British policy since the War, and especially 
of the policy of the present Government. It should be added that he 
makes an excellent advocate, combining tact and good-humour in 
no small degree. He probably tells British readers little that was 
not known to them; but he must have succeeded admirably in giving 
his American audience a juster —_— of British policy than 
they might otherwise have received. C. A. M. 


Sir Robert Peel. By A. A. W. Ramsay, Ph.D. (Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century Series.) 1928. London: Constable. 8vo. xi + 
385 pp. 14s.) 

Miss Ramsay has written an excellent biography of Peel which 
will be of great service to historians. It is, however, mainly concerned 
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with domestic history, and therefore is excluded from extended notice 
in this Journal. There is a short chapter on Aberdeen’s foreign policy, 
which is adequate to its purpose but does not add to our knowledge. 
Miss Ramsay asserts that “ Peel did not, like Melbourne, leave his 
Foreign Secretary to his own devices,” but she does not attempt to 
solve the difficult problem of the Prime Minister’s special contribution 
to the policy of peace. C. K. W. 


Hibernia: or the Future of Ireland. By Botton C. WALLER. 
(To-day and To-morrow Series.) 1928. (London: Kegan, Paul, 
Trench and Triibner. Sm.8vo. g6pp. 2s. 6d.) This essay is a not 
unworthy contribution to the interesting series of which it forms part. 
The author, a strong anti-Republican, writes as an optimist, but a 
sensible one. He hopes and believes that Ulster will eventually 
become a part of the Free State, and throws out some suggestions as 
to how this might be accomplished; but it can only be accomplished 
if Ulster desires it; and he warns Irish politicians that “a courtship 
is the precise opposite of a divorce, and the methods to be employed 
differ accordingly.” 


Problems of Peace. Publication of the Geneva Institute of Inter- 
national Relations. Second Series. 1928. (London: Humphrey 
Milford. Oxford University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 379 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
The lecturers whose work is collected in this book are without exception 
well qualified to speak on the topics with which they deal. They 
include Sir Arthur Salter (on Economic Policy), Dame Rachel Crowdy 
(on the Opium Traffic) and Mr. H. N. Brailsford (on the rise of National- 
ism in the East). While all the lectures, in themselves, are interesting 
and informative, the book as a whole inevitably suffers from the defects 
of its nature: too much variety and too little of any one asia 

: A. 


Learning and Leadership. By PROFESSOR A. E. ZIMMERN. 1928. 
(London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford: University Press. 8vo. 
10g pp. 5s.) Although a short book, this is of importance as setting 
out the main philosophy of the School of International Studies. Pro- 
fessor Zimmern argues the need for a school of this type on the grounds 
that “civilisation is control over environment,” and this control 
cannot, under the present complex conditions, be recovered by the 
unaided action of statesmen. The world will drift to fresh disaster 
unless the intellectual foundations of the peace apparatus are properly 
laid. The “seven stages of public education”’ are next described, 
beginning with the pre-school period, and the exact amount of inter- 
national thought or instruction suitable to each is defined. Professor 
Zimmern then goes on to argue the necessity for applying good-will, 
expert knowledge and intellectual and moral leadership to the needs 
of the post-War world; and, as the necessary preliminary, shows the 
need for co-ordinating those forces by intellectual co-operation. It 
is needless to add that the whole argument is conducted on the highest 
level of thought and lucidity. C. A. M. 


Imperialism and Civilisation. By LEONARD WOOLF. 1928. 
(London: Hogarth Press. 8vo. vi+ 134 pp. 5s.) Mr. Woolf 
regards imperialism as “‘ an aspect of the conflict or clash of different 
civilisations in the nineteenth century.” The attempt to impose an 
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alien civilisation, generally for economic reasons, has forced Asia and 
Africa to adapt themselves ; and this has led to a general revolt, which 
is far from being ended. Mr. Woolf regards Asia as bound to pass soon 
to complete independence; the only course, if a catastrophe is to be 
avoided, is to help her to do so wisely. The League of Nations is 
indicated as the body which can achieve this. For Africa, British 
policy in Western Africa is the model to be followed; that in Kenya to 
be avoided. Mr. Woolf is clear and cogent, but in his brief space 
perforce treats his subject very summarily. A book three times as 
long would probably be ten times as useful. C. A. M. 


Speeches on Zionism. By the EARL oF BALFouR. 1928. (London: 
Martin Arrowsmith. Sm. 8vo. 128 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


The Seventh Dominion. By the Ricut Hon. Jos!AqH WEDGWOOD, 
M.P. 1928. (London: The Labour Publishing Co. 8vo. 
xii -+ 131 pp. Cloth, 4s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d.) 


THE Zionist policy of the British Government has always been 
something of a mystery to the stay-at-home Briton. He can under- 
stand the love for Palestine—the cradle of their race and civilisation— 
manifested by the Jews all over the world. He can sympathise with 
the desire of a Jew to return to the home of his forefathers. But he 
seldom quite understands what the policy of making Palestine a 
“ national home ” for the Jewish people means, seeing that it can never 
contain more than a tiny fraction of the 14,000,000 Jews, that the vast 
majority of Jews have no wish to settle in Palestine, and that there are 
already 740,000 Arabs as against 160,000 Jews in a very small and an 
economically poor country. 

These two little volumes, the speeches of Lord Balfour and political 
manifesto of Colonel Wedgwood, contain by far the simplest and most 
convincing statement of the case for Zionism for the British mind 
that I have yet seen. Lord Balfour’s book contains the explanation 
of the Balfour Declaration itself. In his view support of the Zionist 
cause was a long-overdue act of restitution and justice on the part of 
the Allied Powers. Here was a race—perhaps the most talented, 
certainly the most persistent, known to history, a race which had 
made and is still making priceless contributions to humanity in 
religion, in literature, in science, in the arts, yet a race which has 
been consistently persecuted and repressed for two thousand years 
by the Christian world, which is usually still half alien and sometimes 
almost outcast wherever it goes, and which has no country or national 
home which it can call its own. If the Jews want Palestine to be 
recognised as their national homeland, if they wish to reclaim Palestine, 
colonise it and develop its industries, and if they seek to create there a 
Jewish University teaching and conducting scientific research through 
the ancient Hebrew tongue, the least that Christendom can do is to 
enable them to make this experiment—to the maximum extent 
compatible with the rights and interests of the Palestinian Arabs. 
Such is Lord Balfour’s view. 

Colonel Wedgwood is not concerned with the genesis of the Mandate 
but with its execution. He delivers a brilliant cavalry attack against 
the way in which Great Britain has so far discharged its duties. Pales- 
tine, he says, ought to be a Seventh Dominion of the British Common- 
wealth. Such bi-national Dominions are now common-places within it. 
French and British make a nation in Canada, and Dutch and British in 
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South Africa. Why should not Jew and Arab make a nation in 
Palestine? All the ingredients are there—Jewish energy, ability and 
capital, Arab muscle and brawn, British law and traditions of govern- 
ment. Why should these not be married to make a vigorous, pro- 
gressive, prosperous national State—with the Jews, probably in the 
minority but certainly in the lead? 

But this, the right policy, is not—so Colonel Wedgwood says—the 
policy of the Mandatory Power. The policy of the Colonial Office is to 
govern the Arabs as they govern Crown colonies elsewhere, and to 
“keep the ring” for the Jews, who form almost an imperium in 
imperio. This dualism, says the Colonel, cannot last. It is per- 
petuating a number of administrative crimes—a prehistoric system of 
taxation, bad land laws, poor education, no proper control over settle- 
ment, and above all the communal segregation of the two races and 
religions into separate camps, instead of their gradual association as 
members of a new Palestinian nation. It is the policy of producing 
“two nations warring within the bosom of a single State ’—the pre- 
Durham policy in Canada—instead of the policy of encouraging 
nationhood, so brilliantly justified in its results since Durham’s days. 

Colonel Wedgwood is not a scientific historian; he probably 
underrates the Arab aspect of the problem; some of his criticisms may 
have the uncritical enthusiasm which comes from much oratory to 
popular audiences. But he has “ vision’”—that quality without 
which peoples and empires perish. His diagnosis of the weakness of 
our present policy and his constructive proposals for the future are 
unquestionably stimulating. The whole case, too, is presented in a 
gallant and galloping style. His book is certainly one for the Palestine 
Government, the Colonial Office and all members of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs who are interested in the area of “ special 
interests” over which Sir Austen Chamberlain has recently thrown 
the protecting mantle of a “ reserve,” to read, ponder and inwardly 
digest. P. H. Kerr. 


Asia Reborn. By MARGUERITE HARRISON. 1928. (New York 
and London: Harrap. 8vo. ix + 389 pp. 15s.) A well-written 
and interesting survey for ‘‘ the average reader ’’ of the Asiatic reactions 
to European pressure. The writer has been in more or less close 
personal contact with the movements she describes, and does not hide 
her sympathies for Turkey, Russia and China. It is too much to 
expect the sobriety and accuracy of History of the Peace Conference of 
Paris and the Survey of International Affairs, but the book is distinctly 
above the average of its class. H. A. R. Grss. 


The Expansion of Islam. By W. Witson Caso. 1928. (London: 
Edinburgh House. 8vo. xvi-+ 304 pp. 3s. 6d.) A disappointing 
book, largely based on poor sources. The historical background is 
inaccurate in the extreme, and in his interpretation of the present 
situation the author to a great extent reproduces a set of views which 
are traversed by almost all the best authorities. H. A. R. Grss. 


Armenia and the Near East. By Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 1928. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 324 pp. 15s.) 


THE present volume is perhaps the best book that has been 
published on Armenia since Lynch in 1901 published his masterly work 
in two volumes on the country, now out of print, but it in no way 
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replaces them, though it provides a useful, though by no means 
exhaustive, summary of events in that helpless country since the War. 

Dr. Nansen has for a long time been planning and working for a 
settlement of Armenian refugees in Caucasian Armenia, encouraged by 
the freedom and security that the Armenians now enjoy there owing to 
the action of the Soviet Government, which it is interesting to note has 
been more considerate of Armenian aspirations than the peoples of 
Europe and the U.S.A. The Armenian Republic of the Caucasus, 
despite its many handicaps, has steadily developed—a tribute to the 
industry and intelligence of the Armenian people. A University has 
been established, weaving and other industries have been improved 
and a fine electric plant established at Erivan. Armenian engineers 
are now planning to harness their twenty-two rivers and thus provide 
one million and a half horse-power for commercial and industrial uses. 

At the request of the League of Nations, Dr. Nansen, with his 
Commission, made a trip through Armenia. On September 12th, 1925, 
he laid his report before the Assembly, and with simple, moving 
eloquence stated that he had gone out to Erivan in doubt and had 
come back convinced that the soil was fruitful and that it would prove 
worth the cost of drainage and irrigation. In his book he points out 
that, in September 1924, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Asquith wrote to 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald proposing a grant for the final liquidation of 
Armenian questions arising out of the War. Dr. Nansen marshals his 
facts well and his devastating array of broken promises are not easily 
surmounted. The Allied and Associated Powers promised much and 
accomplished nothing for Armenia. President Wilson appointed 
General Harbord as Chief of a Commission to investigate and report 
on the Armenian question; the world has heard little or nothing of this 
report and nothing was done. It would seem in reading Dr. Nansen’s 
book that the League has grown cold and seems unwilling to shoulder 
the scheme which she was the means of bringing into existence. Dr. 
Nansen has contributed largely to our knowledge of the Armenian 
Republic of Erivan, and his book deserves careful thought. 

GEORGE F. GRACEY. 


Adventure. By Rosita Forses. 1928. (London: Cassell. 8vo. 
309 pp.; 4 colour plates. 15s.) 


WE mostly get what we want if we try hard enough, and Mrs. 
Forbes’ heart’s desire being adventure, she has had plenty of it. And 
the adventures lose nothing in the telling. 

The present book of personal anecdotes carries one over a good deal 
of ground and into a number of strange places, and as is her wont, 
Mrs. Forbes makes even the most trivial incidents appear interesting. 
If occasionally the critical observer might be tempted to suggest that 
they seem to be a little magnified—well, the answer may well be that 
they make the better reading. 

But why this experienced traveller should go out of her way to 
make herself quite unnecessarily uncomfortable on her journeys is 
always a matter of surprise. It is, for example, totally unnecessary 
when trekking across Abyssinia to go to bed in one’s clothes or to eat 
doubtful eggs or stale rice; nor is it essential to drive a caravan for 
ten or twelve hours a day continuously over that mountainous country. 

There is plenty of amusing reading in the book, and the four 
colour plates by Robin d’Erlanger are really ena” re 

. F. Rey. 
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What are the Rights of the Muslim Minority in India? By SHAFAAT 
AuMAD KHAN. 1928. (Allahabad: Indian Press. 8vo. ix + 
188 pp.) 

THis is an important document, and deserves to be closely studied 
by all who are interested in Indian constitutional problems. Dr. 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan, with his usual thoroughness, not only establishes 
a strong case for the principle of communal representation in political, 
administrative and educational bodies, but also examines the situation 
of minorities in Europe and Canada, and the applicability of the 
minority clauses of various treaties to conditions in India. 

H. A. R. GIBB. 


Savage Abyssinia. By JAMES E. Baum. 1928. (London: Cassell. 
8vo. xix + 272 pp.; 15 illus. 12s. 6d.) 


UNDER the title of Savage Abyssinia (a title which might have been 
more happily chosen from the point of view of Abyssinian suscep- 
tibilities) Mr. Baum gives a vivaciously worded story of the expedition, 
consisting of five very pleasant Americans under the leadership of 
Dr. Osgood, which was dispatched to Abyssinia in 1926~7 jointly by 
the Field Museum of Chicago and the Chicago Daily News for the 
purpose of collecting specimens of a variety of animals for the Museum. 

It is in the main a racy account of travelling and shooting in the 
less known parts of Abyssinia; but it is to be regretted that there is 
no contribution by the three naturalists of the party (Dr. Osgood, 
Mr. Fuertes and Mr. Bailey), which might have thrown some light on 
the scientific results obtained; and beyond the statement on p. 265, 
that 3,800 specimens were secured, there is nothing to show whether 
anything new of value or interest was included in this enormous 
ce bag.” 

The account of ibex shooting in the Simien mountains (Chapters 
XIV and XV) is picturesque and in parts thrilling; and the short 
description (pp. 246-50) of the antics in camp of the five Gelada baboons 
captured and brought home alive is entirely delightful. 

It is to be hoped that the present volume will be followed by one 
that may meet a long-felt want—a good book on the animals of 
Abyssinia. The expedition appears to have had ample scope for com- 
piling such a work, and the combined efforts of so distinguished a 
naturalist as Dr. Osgood, and so accomplished a painter and draughts- 
man as the late Mr. Fuertes (his paintings and sketches of Abyssinian 
birds and animals were most beautiful and realistic), should result in 
a really valuable contribution to knowledge. 

C. F. Rey. 


On the Trail of the Veiled Tuareg. By DuGALD CAMPBELL, 
F.R.A.I., F.R.G.S. 1928. (London: Seeley Service. 8vo. 282 pp. 
21s.) A cleverly-put-together book which is likely to lead the unwary 
reader into thinking that the author has travelled very far in search of 
material, has struck new ground, and has produced a valuable work of 
original research. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Campbell has penetrated but some 500 miles 
north of Kano on a fairly well-known track, and has borrowed, without 
acknowledgment, a considerable portion of his information from 
Mr. Francis Rodd’s standard work on the Tuareg (The People of the 
Veil, 1926); whilst many of his stories of Tuareg life have been merely 
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paraphrased from unacknowledged French originals, and his descrip- 
tions of the grammar and alphabet of the Temajegh language lifted 
almost bodily, again without acknowledgment, from M. A. Hanoteau’s 
work on the subject, published in 1896. 

The author tells us that he started from Kano with the intention of 
crossing the Sahara and reaching the Mediterranean via Tripoli. But 
he only got as far as Iferuan, and there the narrative abruptly stops, 
without further explanation. 

Where the author depends on his own pen the book is full of in- 
accuracies and loose statements, both linguistic, historical and 
geographical, whilst the style is sensational and slipshod. In short, 
except for the material taken from good authorities, the book is, from 
a serious point of view, practically worthless. EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


Vertical Land. By Lr CoMTE DE JANZE. 1928. (London: Duck- 
worth. 8vo. 155 pp. 6s.) 


TuIs small volume contains a number of snapshots and sketches 
of life in Kenya and Uganda by a highly impressionable and impression- 
ist writer, who has been under the influence of the “‘ vertical” sun. 
Elephants, buffaloes and natives appear at intervals against a back- 
ground of cocktail glasses, motor-cars and sensuous white women. 

R. W. HAmILTon. 


Havash! Frontier Adventures in Kenya. By BReEvET-Major W. 
Lioyp-Jones, D.S.0. 1925. (London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. 
318 pp. 15s.) 

ANYONE wishing to know something of life in the troubled Northern 
Frontier District of Kenya will find here a story full of incident told 
by a former officer of the K.A.R.’s, who, in command of a company of 
Abyssinians, helped to uphold the Pax Britannica in various parts of 
the E.A. Protectorate, as it then was, between the years IgIo and 1913. 
Major Lloyd-Jones evidently understood his men, who repaid his 
confidence in them by loyal and brave service, often against people of 
their own race. 

A shattered ankle, got in attacking a robbers’ stockade, brought 
the author’s service to an end, and it was only the devoted attention 
of his men on his forty-three days’ journey in a litter back to Nairobi 
that saved his life. 

Many others have taken a like part in keeping order in this part of 
our African Empire and have done fine work unknown to the outside 
world. This book tells how the work is done. 

R. W. HAMILTON. 


Africa: Journal of the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures. Edited by DIETRICH WESTERMANN. Vol. I, No. 2, April 
1928. (London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. 145-287 pp. 6s.) 

Tus second number of the Journal of the International Institute of 
African Languages and Cultures keeps up the high standard of interest 
set by the first. Professor Westermann contributes an article on the 
“‘ Conceptions of God found in West Africa.” Art is represented by an 
article on “‘ African Sculpture,” which may, perhaps, influence European 
sculpture as African music has affected European music. Mr. Schapera 
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discusses the effect of ‘‘ Western Civilisation upon the Bantus,” and 
Mr. Torday has an historical article on the influence of the “ Kingdom 
of Congo on Sixteenth-century African History.” Professor Alice 
Werner gives some specimens of African poetry. We welcome the 
announcement that the Institute intends to start this year the publica- 
tion of a series of monographs under the headings of African Studies 
and African Documents. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


Central Banks : a Study of the Constitutions of Banks of Issue, with an 


analysis of Representative Charters. By C. H. Kiscu and W. A. 
ELkin. With a Foreword by the Ricut Hon. Montacu C. 
Norman. 1928. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. x-+ 384 pp. 
18s.) 


Tuts volume by Messrs. Kisch and Elkin treats of a subject which 
is and has long been, although it has only recently been widely recog- 
nised to be, of supreme importance to the well-being of peoples. Their 
text gives a well-written, fluent and digestible account of the most 
important functions of central banks; their first appendix, which is 
somewhat longer than the text, summarises the charters and statutes 
under which the principal central banks of the world operate. The 
latter section makes this volume an important reference book for those 
who are interested in monetary questions, the former should be read by 
all who wish to be instructed in the rudiments of the subject or in its 
most recent developments. The comparative method of presentation 
which brings together the differences and similarities of the banks 
under each sub-heading suggests many matters for thought and gives 
a sharp correction to our natural tendency to regard our own arrange- 
ments as indispensable and in all ways best. Features of the national 
money markets not closely relevant to central banking are not described. 
The account is at once comprehensive and succinct. 

There is no controversy and little discussion. But on pp. 83-9 there 
is an authoritative and convincing defence of our system of a fixed 
fiduciary note issue. 

In its general outlook the book is conservative. It concludes with 
a short benedictory chapter on international co-operation to control 
the future trend of gold. There is an occasional reference to price 
stability. On the possibility of a systematic control of the trade cycle 
these authors make no pronouncement. They cautiously confine 
themselves to matters on which there is general agreement. 

R. F. HARROD. 


The International Accounts: a Constructive Criticism of Methods 
used tn stating the results of International Trade, Service and Financial 
Operations. By CLEONA LEwis, with the aid of the Council and Staff 
of the Institute of Economics. 1927. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. x-+170 pp. Ios.) Mr. Cleona Lewis is chiefly concerned 
with the form in which international accounts should be presented, but 
he has also something to say on the more baffling question of how the 
data should be collected. Mr. Lewis compares the methods of state- 
ment in vogue with those which are current in ordinary business 
practice, to the detriment of the former. He pleads that the income 
account, the account of current capital transactions and the balance 
sheet should be kept clearly distinct ; he adjoins model forms. His 
arguments are stated with lucidity; in view of the growing volume 
of discussion and controversy based on the figures given out by the 
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Board of Trade and the U.S. Department of Commerce, it is hard 
to disagree with Mr. Lewis that the utmost care should be lavished on 
making the method of presentation coherent and intelligible. For the 
preliminary investigations and interrogations and for the compilation 
of much fuller statistics than we have at present Mr. Lewis thinks that 
Governments should make themselves responsible. R. F. HARRop. 


General Economic History. By MAx WEBER. Translated by 
FRANK H. Knicut, Ph.D. 1928. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
xviii + 401 pp. 12s.) This volume contains a collection of lectures 
on economic history by Max Weber, who laboured for many years to 
fashion out a system of sociology and won the highest renown in 
Germany. The lectures were not intended for publication and do not 
cover the ground in a systematic way. Weber ranges over the whole 
of history ; his pages are tightly packed with facts and ideas ; he pursues 
generalisations unremittingly, but he never follows the a priori method. 
This is clearly the work of a great master, but the work is not in a 
finished state; there is probably much that he would have wished to 
reshape. Yet so well worth study is this book that it must surely 
inspire its readers with the desire that Weber’s principal works should 
be also rendered into English. R. F. Harrop. 


- Essentials of International Trade. By Stmon LitMAN. Professor 
of Economics, University of Illinois. Second Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 1927. (London: Chapman and Hall. 8vo. xii + 380 pp. 
17s.6d.) In this book on International Trade Professor Litman ranges 
far and wide. He discusses the fundamental principles of international 
exchange, the compilation of statistics, technical tariff questions, tariff 
history and the practical problems with which the producer for a foreign 
market is faced. Professor Litman writes clearly and summarises well. 
The section on “ public aspects ”’ (pp. 1-220) should be of interest to 
all concerned with international economic problems; the whole should 
prove a useful text-book. R. F. Harrop. 


War and Human Values. By Francis E. PoLtarp. 1928. 
(London: Hogarth Press. 8vo. 71Ipp. Is.) This short pamphlet— 
the second of the Merttens Peace Lectures—is both lucid and profound, 
even if much of what is said has been said before. Mr. Pollard appeals 
from the State, ‘‘ which as an organisation has stood in an overwhelming 
degree for antagonistic force,” to the higher sense of moral values of 
the individual, and urges that these be applied to public conduct. 


Englishmen, Frenchmen and Spaniards. By SALVADOR DE 
MApDARIAGA. 1928. (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. xix + 256 pp. 12s. 6d.) Professor de Madariaga finds that 
the Englishman is the man of action (the body-will); the Frenchman 
the man of thought (the intellect), and the Spaniard the man of passion 
(the soul). On this basis he discusses the characteristics of the three 
nations with lucidity and insight, combined with a good deal of quiet 
humour. Some of his remarks may prove the occasion for sobering 
thought; as that Spain discovered America, England inspired its 
economic organisation, and France intellectualised it. In conclusion, 
the author pleads that the variety of national characteristics enriches 
the world, which would be intolerable if all were forced into any one 
model. A 
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The League of Nations : a Chapter in World Politics. By JOHN SPENCER 
Bassett, Ph.D., LL.D., late Professor of American History at 
Smith College, U.S.A. 1928. (London: Longmans, Green. 
ix + 415 pp. 15s.) 

Tuts posthumous work has been brought out under the auspices of 
Professor Shotwell, who has written the foreword, claiming that the 
book shows the objectivity of the historian in every part of the narra- 
tive, and detachment from the prejudices in which events tend to become 
enveloped or out of which they are born; but no detachment of 
interest in the human drama in which the issues of national and inter- 
national ideals are played against each other. To this claim we make 
but one exception, and that concerns the settlement of the Mosul 
dispute, where the author imputes some injustice to the award in 
leaving Iraq in possession of all the country south of the “ Brussels 
line’ owing, as he thinks, to disregard of the fact that the sovereignty 
was up to that time in Turkey. This mistake shows insufficient 
attention to Art. 3 (2) of the Treaty of Lausanne, and disregard of the 
fact that at the end of every war the sovereignty of ceded territory 
is not shifted until the peace treaty operates in that relation. The 
considerations which definitely and finally. actuated the League’s 
decision arose undoubtedly from the deportations of the Christian 
populations accompanied by brutality and massacre, facts not men- 
tioned in the book, which showed the danger of leaving such peoples 
under the Turkish dominion. As it was, the long-suffering Assyrians ~ 
were not reinstated because this action would have entailed a larger 
cession by Turkey :' they, or rather the survivors, being now part of 
the population of Iraq. 

It is a pity, we think, that the story stops in the middle of 1926, 
instead of being continued to the end of 1927 by another hand. 

WynbHaM A. BEWES. 
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